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FOREWORD 


TIis is tk Mt reWve (ot* 


?, m 1,1W4. A ww cLipt^r ha”^ ken added, “(kn- 
(!r'i Spcfitaneity lk(»ry,' and a chapter 

in tk wppktnfnury nnte^, “Definition tif Spontaneity" 
Tk authtsM reframed from inthidmf’m this mnno* 
graph illustrative material which is now available, since 
tky are prqunng a qieiial mum^graph, “Analysis and 
MMiraient of kKmtaneity,' ’which will furnish the 
reader with a supplement of concrete data 

Fcic collateral reading on s^Kintaneity theory in its 
brtftdtr ^pecb, “The Theatre for Spontaneity,” (1923) 
INycWrama Monc^raph no 3, “Who Shall Survive,” 
and “Sixmtaneity Test and Spontaneity Training," Psy- 
cWrama Monograph no, 4 are recommended. 


“The Situt for spontmdty, a cerebrd funcikn, shows a more rudt- 
mmiery dralopmcni than anv other important, fundamental funetton of 
the central nervous system This may explain the astonishing inferiority 
of men when confronted mth surprise tactics. The study of surprise tactics 
in the kbmaiory shows the flexibility or the rigidity of individuals when 
faced mth unrxpnted incidents Taken by surprise, people act frightened 
or stunned They produce false responses or none at all It seems that 
fhfrt II nothing far which human beings are more ill-prepared and the human 
hnim more dbfquipped than for surprise The normal brain responds ion- 
fmedly, hut psychological tests of surprise have found that fatigued, nerve 
taeked and machine-ridden people are stdl more inadequate—they have no 
respmse ready nor anv organized, mteUigent reaction to offer to sudden 
htms which seem to came from nowhere. . . When compared with many 
other mental functums such as intelligence and memory, the sense for spon¬ 
taneity IS sien to he jar less developed Tins may perhaps be so because, 
in the civdcatwn of (onsrrvrs which we have developed, spontaneity is 
far less used and trained than, for instance, intelligence and memory ” 

The Theatre for Spontaneity, (1023) translated and revised, The Philosophy 
of the Moment, Sociometry, Volume 4, Number 2, 1941. 

. Conscious evolution through training of spontaneity opens a new 
vata for the development of the human racel’ Who Shall Survive?, 1934 

Introduction 

The theoretical structure of every empirical science needs from time 
to time a thorough overhauling New findings, and perhaps, still more 
than thii., new dimensions of investigation require and demand new support¬ 
ing hypotheses A theory of personality, for instance, is needed, espe- 
(ially a theory of thild development, which is in better accord with the 
dimensions of study in which an increasingly large number of child psy- 
cWtigistis, sfKial psychologists, analysts, and therapists are engaged. They 
still carry on with antiquated concepts which do not quite meet new situa- 
tKKss The theories of child development, as evolved by behaviorism, the 
Gestalt School, and psychoanalysis have lost their magnetism m some quar¬ 
ters, protebly because they have lest their usefulness in empirical and 
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tf SPflSTANHTV THEORY OF CHILD DEV ELQPMEKT 

f^swiiwtiil stwly. ITie {*f t<w5pts swli as spoatandty, ■warming- 
fxmtm, ?f«»tawity tramiE®, auxSiary ego. r^e-ftayimg. imd tde {men¬ 
tal h gromiig in momentum 

Tl»# te been, in the i>a5t, wj de^ribing the baby as an indi- 

Tidssl fiTfanttm, shawing few he dev’ek^ from a psychologically undiffer* 
Misted tn a iftw ami mme differentiated personality. It proceeded after 
tte rswiel rf the bwlogfet who, tcso, was primarily interested in the gradual 
tfaffwwttitb'w of the physical aspect of the organism. ETom this point 
< 1 # vrw, there Is m dWermce hHwmi behavbristic terms, Gestalt terms, and 
fftiyA^Mialyth' temw f4 analyds, however great the contrasts between these 
three idwAigies are otherwise. 

Tfei p^ycfertt^cal study of the newborn has been pursued largely in 
two the one dimenufm is that of animal psychology, which 

stttdies th* behavtor of the ytmng animal and compares it with human 
iafatsts Illwtrations are Pavka’s experiments with dogs and the maxe 
eapertroents with rats We ajiprwiate the value of this research trend, but 
uaidder it one-sldrd It is an outgrowth of the theory of evolution, trying 
to find, parallel to the bs'4oglcal links between suldiuman and human, the 
j!ittycfed<'»fkal intermediary stages between subhuman and human organisms 
The sectmd dimension Is the interpretation of the infant, largely in 
terms drrised from the mental syndromes of the neurotic adult The best 
iOwtratkin is the ptychoanalytif theiwy, which traces piersonality disor- 
gunfeatwm and sexual afewirmalitka to the oral and anal strivings of the 
infant. 

Ttere B a thinl dimension of int,uit rf««-arch which has been grossly 
t^^ectrf. Instead of k«>king at the infant from the lower organisms up, 
ttytBg to ietffpret him ai a little anitnal, in animal-psychcdogical terms, 
laid fostead d trying to Intei'art Mm as a little neurotic or young samge, 
fn» tfef n«r«tfc amgk, it is of Ptfevaace to look at the human infant 
frt«n tfe* platform nl the highest concrete exarafiles of human 
mhfiiimmnt iffetevcmmt—-we mMi here, literally, the geniuses of the 

~mi t» rniu^m. him m a potential genius. We a»ume here tbat, 
te tfe pniwes of the t»oe, certain diwmant capabilities and basic skills, 
ts ai! nwi, a»« to tlteir most dramatic expr«sion They have an 
telBisity whfch is more dif&cult to trace in the average individual Their 
wtural and ccmtimwjs spcmUiseity and creativity, not only in rare moments 
tat »s a iMy expe«i.wi, give us clues for understanding the infant which 
CMWt be dismwd, untess we consider all genial performers of the 
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race as jreaks WTiat is at the core of their passionate existence must be 
the mcHt po*titive, the meet substantial thing which is dtMTnant in every 
infant. It is distorted in the course of his existence and we might Itee 
sight of it because of one-sided interpretations In this paper and in 
similar researches which we have published, spontaneity and creativity are 
r^arded as primary and positive phenomena and not as derivatives of 
libido or any other animal drive From the way in which men of genius 
warm up with their whole organism in status nascendi to creative deeds 
and works, we can get the clues of how every infant, m miniature, warms 
up and maintains it.self from the moment of birth on 

There is still another aspect neglected in describing the develcfiment 
of the human infant—that of probing more deeply into such generalized 
terms as environment, situation or field There is often the failure to 
include the deeper issues underlying these terms For instance, the most 
important part, within environment or fields, are the interacting individual 
orpnisms It is important to know hcao these individual organisms inter¬ 
act and particularly how the human infant interacts with other individual 
organisms It is the emphasis upon and study of these deeper quesdems 
of child development which spontaneity and sociometnc theories have 
brought to the fore and attempted to solve. 

The Situation at Birth as a Primary Phase in the Warming-up 
Process to Spontaneous States 

SUuatton at birth. In order to understand the role of spontaneity in 
the atuadoo at birdi, we must analyze the organism which may call for its 
aid. By an accident of nature, it seems the human infant is bom nine 
months after conception. He might have been bom many months later, 
and the newborn might have sprung off nearly ready to take care of him¬ 
self, as nearly ready as some of the newborns among other vertebrates. 
As it is, he is stepping into a complicated and dangerous world long 
before his organism is ready to meet its emergencies, and therefore, the 
amount of help which he needs in order to survive has to be very much 
greater and more prolonged than any other infant of the primate dass. 

One part of his organism inadequately developed is the bram. Hie 
condition of the brain the first few weeks after birth, is in a state of revolu¬ 
tion. The newborn’s fore-brain is mcomplete Bram centers are not yet 
devdoped. Brain circulation is not yet well established The capillary 
system is inadequate Speech centers and muscular codrdination for walk- 
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ia^ Mt Evft! sufkisg, swallowtajj, crying, brentlilng, and 

fiimifttliBg fttp Bf‘< yrt ■well f^tablhhcd immediately after birth. These 
fi*t€*s are prtJy re«p]rwn$jbJe f<w the high mortality rate during the first 
fen Bsoatte Mf eVri-isterisie life The situa^n of an infant at birth makes 
it A tttiratk" that he is br*m ahv«. He moves from a closed com- 

fwtremt into an ofien unlimited sjKtce. He moves from eternal darkness 
into & liffiried and muUi-cokired envirrumnent. He moves into a sphere of 
and He changes from limited positions into a milieu 

« whifh lotomc^km and directimi la indispensable. He changes from a 
eshietice, being nmirished via the midher’s placenta, into an ex- 
tst«wt’ in uhsth his own activity is ipdi^>ea«able in food taking and 
elir.iipatiw He efemges from a slate of constant sleep into a state of 
(piidepl awikening and awaTene«.s of the world anmnd him He changes 
froto A isitoation wlAh priwules him with a «afc equdibrium to a worW 
whkh i** lo lie rofifpiered if he is to survive in it, and in which he has to 
BTadu.iIly lievehp an eijuihlmuni of his own He mmes into this world 
with such 4 «atMenne«iS. that his suae-sful adjustment is one of life’s great 
r«W}es Within a few minutes, lie practkally changes from one world to 
another 

The Infant L moving, at birth, into a totally strange set of relation- 
shijKS, He his ao model after whuh be can shape his acts He is facing, 
Bwwe than at any time during h» subsetjuent life, a novel situatmn. We 
Ymt called this re^|in.‘«e of an ictdi\idiial_Jo_ a neW -&ituaUon—and the 
new re^«M to an old situ.ition -s^ ontanfit v If the infant is to live, this 
re^l^mse twist be [wsitive ;md unfaltering. It must Ire ready, on the spur 
©f ttte moment Thi^ rei.jv»nsc rmiy lie miw or liss adeejuate There must 
a certain anciuiit of this stspmlaneity) factor at least in crucial moments 
av*ilaMe A intBiiruim of sponuntdty is already required in his fiirst day of life. 

TIm* jfrftysirai growth of the embryo’s organism and its anatomical 
r^t0e« for the fdunge in the last month of pregnancy cannot be consid» 
ereii a raiftirat rxplanatem for Ijeing alne and living abundantly 
tlwitufter There nm?* lie a factor with which Nature has graciously 
prsHnW the erwciswr, m that be can land safely and anchor himself, at 
prtH'i.,iiBwlly m tn uncharted universe This factor is more than and 
(fiffeimt froHi the given energy conserved in the young laidy of the newborn 
It » a factor whkh erablci, him to reach beyond himself, to enter new 
as if tarrying the organism, stimulating, and arousing all its organs 
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to niodify tbfeir structures in order that they can meet their new responsi¬ 
bilities. To this factor, we apply the term spontaneity (s^factis') 

It is secondary for the purpose of this study whether there will 
be found special types of genes which are responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of the s factor, or whether the s is a factor operating inde- 
pendaitly frcm the genes But we favor the hyfiothesis that the s 
factor is neither strictly a hereditary factor nor strictly an envircmmental 
factor. It seems to be more stimulating to the present state of bic^enetic 
and social research to a.ssume that there is within the range of individual 
expression an independent area betwern heredity and environment, influ¬ 
enced but not determined by hereditary (gQues) and social forces (^) The 
s factor would have in this area its topographical location. It is an area 
of relative freedom and indei>endence frwn biological and social determinants, 
an area in which new combinatory acts and permutations, choices and ded- 
sions are formed, and from which human inventiveness and creatmty 
emerges Certain uncomfortable but perennial inconsistencies and unpre¬ 
dictabilities in physical as well as in mental phenomena would find an 
explanation in the qieration of the s factor ^ The rise of the s factor pre- 


‘The tele factor is what is measured by sociometnc tests The s factor is what is 
measured by spontaneity tests The s factor encourages new combinations beyond what 
genes actually determine The number of these combmations is practically unlimited 
Ibe tele factor is found to operate m every social structure, but it is influenced by 
the s factor to increase or decrease its range above or below a certain level That is, 
the choice process of an individual can expand or decrease depending upon the i 
factor Aaordmg to our hypothesis, the mafonty of physical and mental character¬ 
istics are gene determined, but there are combinations possible between them and the 
social forces (tek) whose emergence is altnbuted to the j factor According to this ’’ 
bypothesi'i identical twins brought up in an ideally superv'ised environment, being 
exposed to the same situations in the same sequence, would still differ from lime to tune 
in certain combinations These deviations from the combined effect of hereditary and 
social forces would be attnbutable to the pure s factor 

It is not expected from the hereditary units (genes) to determine the relations 
between organisms The area between organisms is controlled by the tde factor 
It 13 also not expected from the hereditary units to be responsible for all the possible 
refuses necessary in the adaptation of the organisms to novel situations within the 
mtemal or external environment The area ranging between hereditary mfluences 
and tek operations is dominated by the j factor The s factor is thus the soil out of ^ 
which later the spontaneous, creative matrix of personahty grows (See “Mental 
Catharsis and the Psyebodrama,” Soacmelry, vol 3, no 3, 1940, pp 218-220) F 
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thAt fuR(!}‘ta^ of nrfSTM-ry .wl intelligence as sperialized cen- 
fpr-i ih*' terAwi i-i-rtes an in f«rn.atuin and with this its own differentia- 
ti.,n fr<»n tHni a« a •jirt.ul fiimtion AUhmigh single and multiple areas 

nf iFf tur<jt;'m m the tmtex are as yet unexplored and even 

fearrfiy a prohlrm to the brain ['aflnilogist. the fact that this s 

fmtor «an hr denn nstratcil and iflaled in action and in behavior tests 

«f children, rodicatM that a smnitic counterpart exists The great plasticity 
f>( )> Hif.intiJe hram siizgests that it k well disposed to favorable inter- 
,itt,on With The high sensitivity of the brain tissue for s factor 

t>r '.jpUiobiaily the oriEinal •iwmtaneity of the brain tissue may 

!ir the re.ic >n »hv the ktrr and gr.idiui speciali/ation of the brain into 
♦ and funitiu’s >s never rigid and almluie Some degree of spon- 
t<innt> of the brain tii'^ue renuin>^ whith server in emergencies as a last 
te*,nrt to the wrvoudy aftliitwl It may In? uf value to review the brain 
rfevtbijmwnt from the punt of vievi of iMmtaneity theory, and to estimate 
the {ompa-r itive degree of -.pmSaneity whuh every part uf the bram retains 
Jl up tif cs wte yillin^ The first basic manifestation 

of sfa^itaneity is tiie irjt-mtm; up ot the intaiit to the new setting The 
ssarmmg up prtKC^^ is a pheriomemm wlmh tan lie measured Its expansion 
dejiendi upm the kind and degree of n'tvelly to lie met 

We tan illustrate this warming-up pnxtss by indicating certain features 
the |jsyth(t(>ramjtK situifiun pis-e-ses which are comparable to the 
Mtuatnfii at birth In the ta-< of ailults it is -o umstructed that the sponta¬ 
neity "f ihe individual lan lie ftsted The subject is thrown abruptly into 
a situatK^ which iiovid to him and to which be has to warm up in order to 
wafer a rapid adiii-lment Iht '>iib}ect is often cirdered to warm up as tf he 


C{irr«<«T.a!'t» i f« ke tiftijn-H aa a tunitn>n ot r (Kenes), t (spontaneity), t (tele), and 

tp ) 

luf •stT^tuTAlU p4«ntKil prs^oii^ there i% still an element of choice and 
4 sin tt»n4u<t and h«*h<iVKvr manifestations, parlicu- 

Us^v mhtn little r«i neurotic ji-tvihotic invohement This element of 

a a nea henrdttdfv factor U \«ui h-iII, hut it need not ipso facto 
xHr\hutMi is} tlyf envmmmmt It i« that comes from within the indi- 

tv mHuemed h'* ^^hatever goes to shAiH‘ that individual 

watnm ^ ned ro morr he 4 chamcterbtic of intra-twin mates at 

i b'^^brtcvtr than nt a -in^jle individual at different moments 

\ an® ft^uent prefixtjhihtv iit tsthaviof it not a lemtimate expectation for 

nthtr(' Svftr fk'^ /oi \(ilume Number 1, Janu- 

irv 
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unuld not have any mental starters at his disposal (corresponding to the in¬ 
fant at birth who is void of mental starters) The subject may move around 
nr Iifgin to breathe heavily, make gnm.ices. clench his lists, move his lips, 
shout or cry—that is, he will use physical starters in order to get started, 
tiusting that the neunvmuscular or other physical activities will eventually 
clinch and release more highly organi7ed forms of evpression such as role- 
taking and creative inspiration, bringing him to the mavimiim degree of 
warming up to a spontaneous act in the meeting of a novel situation 

The physical self-starters, as it has lieen observeii in spontaneous ex¬ 
periments with adults, work by conscious provocation of a simple act 
which, if properly aroused, begins, by its own momentum, to lie followed up 
by other involuntary and voluntary actions, fur inst.mie, the lcrni>o of 
breathing increases two to three times beyond the original voluntary step. 
The pulse count goes from seventy up to a hundred and twenty nr more 
Thesi' involuntary phases iii the warming-up process (provoked by an initial 
conscious step) often associate simultaneously other involuntary activities in 
vHiich the netiro-nui“-<ul.cr systems play a leading role, such as, perspiration, 
movements of arms and legs, breathlessness, bess of balance, facial expressions 
of panic and anxiety, and cutteral martieulate sounds and words .Aimed 
social actions may further advance the warming-up process into the realm of 
inter-personal relations 

In the psychodramatic situation, furthermore, the whole world into 
which the actor enters—the plots, the persons, the objects in it, in all its 
d’mensions, and its time and space—are novel to him Every step he makes 
forward in this world on the stage has to be defined anew ENery word he 
-{KMks is defined by the word which is spoken towards him. Every move¬ 
ment he makes is defined, aroused and shaped by the persons and objects 
he encounters Every step he makes is determined by the steps of others 
towards him But their ste[)s, too, are, at least, in part, determined by 
his own steps 

We know from the study of the warming-up pnxess in adult iK*rformance 
and inter-personal relations that categories of self-starters can be differentiated, 
that IS, physical starteis and mental starters The differentiation into two 
separate waiys of starting is not yet available to the infant There appears 
to be very little mental activity in the new-born’s starting We can well 
assume therefore that he makes use only of physical starters The physical 
starters continue to be the rescue-starters in all warming-up processes 
throughout the life span The adult resorts to them, especially in emer- 
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1 ik^n by •'Utpn-^ As in thf' of tFic infant, he can 
Fr> W! sFs iirK'il in hi<> w.Hmintr up to a isjHmtanetms act that he can be mani- 
fp sly at IfciH', \iml i»f mcnIaF iniiigc-' I alike the infant, the adult has, 
4 imirn-, rwntal, vxial, and psychfKhemical starters, which 

inrlepcr drntlj u'ay initiate hn warming up as well as interact with physical 

‘ttarlfT', 

In ■M.rm of the txtvrriment« made with adults using physical starters 
is ,t mj in-^ of wiriiimg up -many subjects failed to reach the level of mcn- 
htitm fhry ai.pftf^d abnifitly in the middle of the act and gave up It was 
sf^fwiTent, fhtn, that the warming up pr«He’s dot's not have to reach the 
!e\cl lit mmt.ition but can tmu.’M.ife .it .any [Kunt in the process below this 
h »si S u). m ly l»e the inf inf« w.iv “f wartmng up He Uses physical starters, 
tlip aif h teririin ited more or k" klow the Itvtl of mentation and provoked 
F'V phy-.i al stimuli 

In ihf Fiirth siiuitiou, the ph>ai.il st.irter.s .are stirrMl up lonii before 
the .tit of birth takes plue I he to lie-lxitn” embryo is using his own 
phy ■oil t.iMii-., ho he.id or feet, to pii-b against the rnuMular w.alls of the 
womti m order to v.un mumntum gr.idually When he tomes to numerous 
iSe.itl tods, be 1' rescued .md aidol troni time to time by the mother’s own 
physical starters, -vikintary action and involuntary muscular contractions, as 
1 process lu w.irmiiig herself uji to .m .nt of expulsion The moment of 
birth ts the maximum degrt*e c»f wartnmg up to the spontaneous act of 
(•emg Ikuii into a ncn setting, to which he must make a rapid adjustment 
It o n.'t i triiimi hat the tiid sl.igc m ,ui act for which nine months of 
P’'n*uaten were' rcijmrul Iht iid.int is thc‘ .utor He has to act m redes 
with-m^ ktvina an evo or jufson.dity to .ut with Like the iinjiromptu actor, 
every ?tp lie male- in !he work! is new He li.t' to act quickly on the spur 
of the Vi'.Ka'ot thit moment when a new Fireathing apfiaratus is put into 
fiaitiifti, or thit Rsorntmt when he n!U‘t, for the first time, suck fluid from 
the bie.i-t or heittle 

As wr have pointed out, the infwt Inncls its ^flo!ltaneous energy to the 
new iHihtu %a. the pk'jnul of the warming up procivs As we know, 

it woiJd imt Ijp sijicosful in this eft'co'f, if the mental sUnters of auxiliary egos 
— Bv^hpr,-, m dwivr"*. and nursTs in this milieu would not come to his rescue, 
^i,f, by tdrmg ior and feeding him Of course, the warming uji to the act 
of h.nh his 1.1ft! a ftiTp<tuil drive to the infant hff such a long period that 
any on th*’ p irt ot ihtse auxiliary egos ome the machinery of delivery 
1, m protf s (ann.'i hut slmiulUe the self-starting of the infant If this 
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dpLiy ‘surpa■^ses a certain point, this effort exhausts the infant and, as the 
mother heronies exhausted, an achantage is turned into a calamity 

We know, then, that the iiiLint is capable of self-starting to some 
extent both in his effort to lie born and in his life-roles thereafter (eater, 
eliminator, etc \ But the degrees of spontaneous readiness in getting started 
differ from one infant to another Certain infants may have difficulties m 
lifing Inirn, while others are born with very little effort Some infants 
nml ‘•(line ^^upport in pushing themselves through the birth canal, some 
infants need instrumental a'-sisfance, or surgical treatment endangering 
not only their own livas hut tho«e of others Some infants have difficulties 
in starting to breathe, they lag in the physical starting (vf the final rhythmic 
breathing act.* 

Even the start of sucking for many infants is not as adequate as is 
generally assumed Some infants do not get started until the nipple is 
(trpssed u[ion their Ups. or the warm Ihiunl enters their mouths The 
degree of spontancou.s readiness in sucking ranges from the over-eager sclf- 

* In ,1 iihilosopliy nt tho Moment there ,irc three factors to ho cmphasirod the 
loeui, tho !>t itui naccuuli md the matrix These rciirosrnt throe views of the same 
proicvy There is no ‘thing' without its locus, no locus without its status nasicndi, and 
no statu., nasicnih without its m.itri\ The lotus of a flower, for in.st.ance, is in the 
fjitl while it IS growing Its status niseeneh is that ot a growing thing as it springs 
from the seed Its matrix is the fertile seed itself Every human act or performance 
has a primary action-pattern—a status nascendi An example is the performance of 
eating which begins to develop the role of the eater in every infant soon after birth 
The> pattern of gestures and movements leading up to the stale of satiation is, in this 
instance, the warming-up process " See Moreno, J L, “Foundations of Sociometry”, 
Sthionieiry, vol 4, no 1, 1941 These principles can be applied to the origin of the 
human organism The locus nascendi is the placenta in the mother's womb, the 
status nasicndi is the time of conception The matrix nascendi is the fertilized egg 
from which the embryo develops The initial phase of a living process has been 
greatly neglected as compared with more advanced phases and the terminal phase 
It has Iwcn .i chief coiitrihution ol spontanuty and creativity research that the con¬ 
ception process of, for instance, the Ninth Symphony of Ktethoven is of, at least 
equal, if not greitir, importance th.an the ‘‘birth" ot the work When dealing with 

a living organism, wc are turning luir attention from the level at birth back to the 

level of conception itself Methods for the dtrecl study of the embryo in its intra¬ 
uterine environment are coming nearer to the orbit of teelmical fulfillment. Motion 
pictures ot embryonic life throughout the nine months of pregnancy are necessary 
m order that we may get a view of his responses from stage to stage It may be 

that some technical apparatus will be forthcoming in the form of a type of moving 

X-ray Pictures combining the techniques of the moving picture with those of X-ray 
photography 
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stirtna^ infAnt tu the unintere-.tnl infant in which case a great deal of 
t«asit|nj3af!(*!s i«i mjuiied to stimulate the rhythm of sucking 

The warming-up prixe-s therefore, a concrete, tangible, and meas- 
urahle mdHatwm that the s fact'ws arc <>perating It is from the analysis 
and nwurrment of the warnung-up process that we can determine the 
presence and the action range of the s factors If there is no sign of 
warming tip, we rondude an absence or loss of spontaneity If there is 
degree of warming up detectable in one sector of an area, then we 
tomlude that a rorre-sponding degree of spontaneity is operating in this 
'’■erfor It dfes ntft indicate, however, that s factors operate in other sectors 
<4 a given area or in other area-i, as long as no signs of a w'arming-up process 
are Kamfr-t there An oi>tiimim or a maximum degree of warming up 
wiKld indicate that s factews ofHTile in a given area in an optimum or 
raavimum degrtY' An over-heated warming-up process would indicate that 
a surplus of s fjwtnrs are operating in a given area—that is, beyond what is 
requirwl for an erjuihbrated act 

The warming-ufi iirt)ce<ss manifests Itself in every expression of the 
living nrganorn at ft ttnirs tiwmis an tut. It has a somatic expression, 
a psyihologiral expression, and a social expression The varieties of its 
expre«vion deiwnd upon the differentiation of the organism and the environ¬ 
ment m which it exists The somatic expression of the warmmg-up process 
h specialized around many jocal areas (zones), which serve as physical 
starters to warming up. 

Thi, Fomctios. op thf Warming-up Trocess and the Matrix of 

Idi ntitv 

I!mes M li'fi nascettdf for the Wttrming-up 
FfifTfa It ii paradoxical that the infant has at birth an organism 
wk»e anatomic and fdiysiokigMal unity is never greater. But he has no 
».wM trf hn own within which to operate He is an actor—without words and 
alrooi^t Without a rctebr^ torttx He ts compelled Ui form his world on the 
of -Muall and weakly related zones, scattered unevenly ov'er the body 

**1 have rf,5rrv«i etrunmrntiaa with nuaerivua patents and non-patients, that 
ntry up prtifv, ttkeih r.tcf? a rangf s>f Ike pfrsomlity can be absorbed 

SJti f,f the tine fra,' 'n, asv up proceu vihuk has a under range 

bml miMfi thf’e farU ct the sune time 1 have seen this mechanism at work 

m oftsa that I f«! ]U‘Ufied to lOBsider it as a prattiial rule It is on the basis of this 
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ThP’ie /ones can be divided into operational zones and non-operational zones 
(he ran devi<>e a scale, placing at one end of the scale, the body zones 
whi( h have the highest operational intensity and frequency of function, and 
on the other end of the scale, a near neutral intensity and near zero fre¬ 
quency of functiim. These zones—the visual zone, the nasal zone, the mouth 
zone, etc ,—are already in formation during the first week of the infant’s 
life The significance of every zone is that it is formed m behalf of an 
indi‘-pen«able function of the infant, and therefore arouses the infant 
to concentrate upm the acting out of this function Any time an object 
comes near the visual zone, a warming-up prtKess takes place in which the 
neuro-musrular system of the zone plays a leading role In the mouth zone, 
for instance, the intake of nourishment is assiKiated with the imbibing of 
the ffKids which reriuire the participation of tlu' iieuro-niuscular tissues of 
lips and inner mouth. A different set of muscles is activated around the 
anal zone in warming up to the act of elimination. 

Each warming-up proces-s has a fiKUS It tends to be localized in a zone 
as its heuf nasiemb However, the first sensitized areas—sensitized by these 
acts of warming-uii—are not literally attached to the skin of the infant. 
There is no mouth zone, anal zone, actually, but zones of which the mouth or 
the anus are a part The zone is, in this “sociometric" sense, an area to 
which, for evample, the mouth, the nipple of the mother's breast, the milk 
fluid, and the air between them are contributing factors. Whenever these 
components come to a focus, the zone emerges into action 

Every zone is the focal point of a physical starter in the prcKCSs of 
warming up to a spontaneous actuality state—such state or states being 
components in the shaping of a “riile ’’ Every zone is formed in behalf of 
an indispensable function of the infant At times, it becomes the source of a 
starter—physical or mental—in the process of warming up to a spontaneous 
actuality state In addition to being a zone, related to a given organism, 
it becomes the locus nascfndt of starters warming up towards objects and 
persons. It becomes the focal point of the spontaneous act itself On the 
physical lev’el, one zone is never entirely separated from every other zone, it 
involves at the time of functioning, to some extent, the whole organism. But 
we are dealing here with a constructimi of the expenential actualities of the 


observation that a significant therapieutic technique developed See Moreno, J L. 
"Interpersonal Therapy and the Psychopathology of Interpersonal Relations,” Sod- 
ometry, vol I, Part 1, 1937 
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infAat anti r.(rt with bis; phji'iral the »aiining-up process with a 

plijoCiil sft mi ^tafter-t of t jartauhir aone has the tendency to separate 
4 t*d s-oDte that mw on the .ictu.ility level mm- than the physical situa- 
tif« «niW itsdifate. In the au of tal.ing nourishment, for instance, the 
month !*fu*nrTii the fiomt for a spetiflt warniing-up prixess on the ex- 
perifiitul .utualily level, even though huneer pangs and contractions in 
the stitrtiaih iinoUe indirectly the entire organieni This focal point of 
rntf’-p*! apjiears to male the infant more remote as to what is happen- 
•nt to amuht r /one of his. body than be ■would be m a period of inaction 
of that rojif Fotii'ing. therefore, <m a specific warming-uji priKcss in- 
crr.ie^ attcntinu u{«m the mmudiaie act, and thus a tendency towards 
ir/irci'fd '.['Clialwatiim cd rtuiiHroiis tnukv for the corresponding warming- 
K}) pn»f*ss 1, et'iouriged. 

Iho s,ut(4is Jones develop giadtiallv various relationshnis on the ac- 
ttuhty heel tVrtam /ones tend toward coaction and cooperation, as the 
ni'-uth / rt'e with the throat rone the bladder rone with the anal /one, the 
v»''U,d wih the Dating rone, etc Certain /ones fend to exclude one 
aJifgher a« the nuniul ne and the throat rone, the bladder zone and 
visual rone NertH* /otus tend to remain nc'utral As the infant grows in 
strtj'ture tise t tfterinitial actuahty level Itetonies more complex Certain 
/onewhich have Iieen t omparativcly separatists begin to interact more, 
and turn ««ut .a chain of zi'ius f»r luKliiy sc^gments. Accordingly, on the 
etfaTjcntial artuility level, the partniilar warrmng-iip pri>tts.ses will interact, 
and the riault will be tint one set of phy-ical starters, let iia say that of 
time oral zorf, wiU C'radu.dly aiou-e the throat n.ne and the anal rone and 
lead to a j»ft of lomiteiput ot the hoihly st'giutiit.ition a .segmentation 
OH the aituaiity level Thereiore, the org.arnsm of the infant which con- 
s-sted ormirally oi sa and ot m.iny separated segments sUfiennifKised upon 
the vart Kis //.nfs <»{ tD* organism, vull Dgin to merge them into large areas 
irf the L«]y ID larger the area of the iMxly ■which the warming up 
nits into Its stride,, the larger the numlier of neurivmuscular units stimu- 
ktoi The infant will D-gm to D- uletitua! with a large area mi the body 
at one time, with another large area of the Ixtdy at another time—not 
kpjmmx that they actually Dlong together, and yet far from discovering 
that some dav he will 1«? lat»ied their individual owner 

Tke^Auxiliarv as « part nf the infant's u'ormmg-up process and 
r/tif-pkym^ Just as mam* infant needs a helper to be born, he also needs 
aides m order to e.it, sleep, or move around in space From the point of 
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view of the child, these helpers appear like extensions of his own Imdy, as 
he is too weak and immature to produce these actions by his own effort 
They have to be provided for him by the outside world—mother, father, 
or nurse. We have called an extension of one's ego, which is necessary 
for his adequate living performance and which has to be provided for him 
by a substitute person, an auxiliary ego 

The function of the auxiliary ego has been found indispensable in the 
experimental setting of the psychodrama as a concept for the understanding 
of the interpersonal process on the stage as well as a tool for treatment 
The auxiliary ego has, in the psychodramatic situation, two functions—that 
of portraying roles and that of guidance. The first function is that of 
portraying a rdle of a person reqmrid by the subject, the second function 
IS that of guiding the subject by warming up to his anxieties, shortcomings, 
and needs m order to guide him towards a better solution of his problems. 
The natural setting of the mother-child relationship is comparable to the 
auxiliary ego-subject relation of the psychodramatic situation The mother, 
also, has two functions, the one is that of acting in the role of a mother 
adequately, the other one is that of developing a clear picture of the needs 
and rhythm of the infant m order that she can warm up to his recjuirements 
to help him function adequately 

It will be seen that, by means of the concept of the auxiliary ego, many 
heretofore unrelated phenomena in child development which had to be ex¬ 
plained by various theories, can be explained by a single hypothesis which 
is able to bring all developmental data into a unified view This single 
hypothesis is based on the fact that the mother-child relationship is a two- 
way relation involving cooperative action rather than individual behavior 
patterns separated from each other 

Rnle of the eater It is usually considered as one act if two parts of the 
body operate jointly in its performance, as, for instance, the two feet in 
walking, the two eyes in seeing, or the right and left arm in holding and 
clinging However, some process of adjustment is necessary until such 
performance becomes smooth In holding something with both hands, for 
instance, the warming-up process in which the left hand is involved may 
not harmonize at all time.s with the warming-up process in which the right 
hand is involved In essence, the fact that one tool, as for instance, the 
mother’s breast or the bottle, is not immediately attached to the organism 
of the infant, does not produce a different situation. The problem of 
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trrif Jit tvrcanic and e^tra-orRanic tools is not of a different 

,tn!«'r fEiii fil inlrr-ailjiistment between one organic tool and 

an"#tl»*r witlun >be s.ime organism The difficulty sets in only because these 
frtol*. itflorg to t«o different per-ins, in this case, to the child and the 
mr>tb<"T ThfM* tfKk]- ar.Hise in Ixith of them tross-psychological conditions 
of .1 duff rent naiiire and require them to merge into a single flow of action, 
each with h-s own ‘■tarting point Each in the warming-iip process to the 
4 <t >.f fating puts a different set of bodily starters into motion—for in- 
•tmu' the mother, her breasts and arm-, holding the nipple of her breasts 
tw.hl npi-n th*' thiUi's bp-, or if it is a milk bottle, lient to a similar angle, 
and the thild bypnoficdlly attraited to fofxl, -Hiking the fluid with his 
Htf;sth In th** (our‘« of the two-way warming up, with one aim—the 
-it.-fatU'-ti of the (luid- hunger, the phy-ii.d adjustment efforts go hand 
in hand wifh mental adju-ttrirnf effort- The mother faiitihary ego) pro- 
diMfi a mental picture of her ihild, when in the poness of rdle-taking, but, 
m ir*{'r*r, the rhtld al-o p.irtiiipitcs in lieing given food (bottle or breasf, 
hwl- of the mother, eti ) a- well as taking it into his mouth The mental 
piiture »h«h fht mother ha- of the ihild i= a consummate of auxiliary 
HTWges 'Ihe^e image- are oftin arou-ed by -en-ations of fear that the 
ihiid is not -uffirienlly fed and the mother will be induced by them to 
imrra-e the Umiw* of feeding beyond the needs of the infant Vice versa, 
the infant may refuse the tempo below his own need-level, and thus vari- 
tms form- of iiuladju-tment rmur which distort the performance of learning 
how to eat 

Diffenng fnnn the organ- thand-. tongue, etc ) which are fixed to his 
Nidy, and whirh are at hw immediate di'.po-al in an enierKcncy, the mother 
with all lifr auxiiciry ego tools is fully detached and independent 
from him. She move- away fr<»m him, abandoning him, but returns to him 
when his anxiety gs roanifc-t It is a peculiar .shock m the experience of 
the growing infant to discover the difference between attached and detached 
t«tL The “I" and “you" hive not yet erncrgefl He experiences tools 
whsfh are attached to him and took which are detached, but he is not yet 
aware of the diffrreace between tbev two types of tinik since he is not aware 
that »K»« of these took belong to other individuals just as he is not aware 
/ that of thm are his ou’h tools. In other words, the tools attached 
to ha awther. and the toeds attached to himself are all in the feeding act 
md remain so even when the mother's tools (breast or bottle, hands, etc ) 
are moved away frcMH him afler the feeding act For that matter, in the 
first days of life, the infant experiences all objects and persons as co-existent 
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with him, belonging to him, or himself as lieing co-esistent with them or be¬ 
longing to them. 

Just as the mother experiences the infant's side of the warming-uji 
chain, the child participates still more deeply, because of his greater rccei>- 
tivity and suggestibility, not only his side as the fcxid receiver, but abo the 
mother's side of it, that is, the infant experiences the bottle or the breait 
coming towards bim, the nipple touching his lips, the receiving of this 
nipple and the imbibing of the food as onr act In order to give still fur¬ 
ther emphasis to this co-action and co-licing we give the illustration of the 
infant so absorbed in his sucking, that he cannot be diverted from this act 
by even so disturbing an act as tickling his foot Although we observe a 
flexible withdrawal of the fool, there i-, no change in In.-, focus upon the 
feeding act, no slowing up, no change in his visual attention, no sign of 
any change can iie noticed in his origin.al action One .ictivify at a time 
excludes every other activity, one focus every other fmiis He warms up 
exclusively to immedidte situations He lives in immediate time 

This co-being, co-action, and co-cxiienence, which, in the {irimary phase, 
exemplify the infant’s relation.ship to the persons .md things around him, 
are characteristics of the matri x pj identity This matrix of identity lays the 
foundation for the first emotional learning process of the infant 

Once the matrix of identity is established, and the comjilex of images 
closely as.sociated with his intense participation in the "oneness” of the act 
IS in ready form in the child, the foundation is laid for “future” combinatory 
acts Since the action of the mother is an extension of his action, he can 
afford in the course of time to leave out a piart of it—his own end, and to 
concentrate on the mother's part—the other end of the matrix. By this 
transaction, he may lay the ground for the future reversal of the wamnng-up 
chain. Playing the role of the “other” does not appear suddenly and full- 
grown to the infant, but goes through several stages of development which 
overlap and often work hand in hand 

The first .stage is that of the other person being a part of the infant 
in all earne.stness—that is, complete spontaneous all-idenlity 

The second stage is that of the infant centering attention ujwn the 
other stranger part of him 

The third stage is that of the infant lifting the other part from the 
continuity of experience and leaving all other parts out, including himself. 
The fourth stage is that of the infant placing himself actively in the 
other part and acting its role. 

The fifth stage is that of the infant acting in the role of the other 
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toward®! ijorriwtoe eEe, who in turn acts in his role With this stage, the 
art of reversal of identity is complete. 

TlM'«e five rtagfs represent the psyihtvlogical lases for all role processes 
and f<<r such phrnonwna as imitatiim, identification, projection and transfer¬ 
ence. Ceriamlj the two final aits of reversal do not occur m the first few 
irirtnth-. of the infant's life But, scmie day the infant will reverse the picture 
by t.iLiny the role of the one who gives food, of the one who puls asleep, of 
the one who carries him and moves him around We have, then, two 
pha-'es of the matTiit ttf identity: first, the phase of identity or unity as in 
the fating ivl, and, stnond, the phase of using that exi>erience in the reversing 
of irifsitity 

Uithin the fold of identity, the process of infantile role-taking'* occurs 
Infantile role taking coiusirts id two fiinc tions-role-giving (giver) and 
role-ieieiving (riiener) In the fet'ding situation, for example, 
she tole-Rcving (giver) us acted ciut by the auxiliary ego (mother), 
and the role reieiviiig is acted nut by the Infant in receiving nour- 
ishmtrd The mother, iii giving fiMnl, waims up towards the infant to acts 
of a certain inner lori'istemy 'Ihe infant, on the other hand, in receiving 
fiKid w.arnis uji to a chain of acts which, also, develop some degree of inner 
toniisientj Ihe result cd this interaction is that a certain reciprocal role- 
cxfiectansy i? gradually established in the partners of the role-process 
This role-exE'fc tanc y lays the ground fi«- all future role exchange between 
the infant and auxilwry egos 

The mcige-builduig and co-action poness in the rule-faking td the eater 
gives, us a key for understanding the' underlying causes in the process of 
emotioiu! learning ascnlted by some to imitation The concept of imitation 
IS olten exfiressc'd as a one-way relation or one-way role relation It refers 
to thf ihild irmtiiling the mother, the way he cats and copies her behavior 
The same is true ot [irojeclion as regarcE the leaving out of the processes 
fd the otiitr fur-on interacting with the child Projection is often referred 
to when the thild .is^unie- th.it .ui animal or doll has similar experience to 
M« own. It terlamly is without meaning iii the primary behavior of the 

* Eicn role m a fus.pn cil puiate and icillittiir clenieiit"; A role is composed 
of twn ims-iu fulktlne clem mmitor ami its individual differential It may be 
u-trfui to d,b>rtT'Oatc tittwetn rrtc-Juijng—whKh is the taking of a amshed, fully estab- 
ibbul role whiih d, es not permit the imtivcdual anv variation, any degree of freedom 
~-fde whith permits Iht individual some degree of freedom—and rok-creatmg 

*-»hjth twrniits the individual a high degree of freedom, as for instance, the spontaneity 
player ‘ Se*. Moren,j, J L, ' ^ocsoilrama", Psyihodrama Monograph, No 1, 1944 
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infant The idea of projection implies that a human being, an animal, or 
an object are independent and apart from the person projecting Projec¬ 
tion behavior of this kind is impo^ible for a being who lives within am 
sphere, how'ever uneven and unstable that one sphere may be within itself. 
Projection can also mean localizing a stimulus at it.s a.ssumed origin, for 
instance, pain in the stomach But the projector anrl the locu^ of projection 
are parts of the same technique of warming up and are not jet separated 
by the infant A mechanism suth as projection <anniit emerge at this level 
of growth 

Likewise, identifu.ition is without meaning in the fir‘-t world of the 
infant It implies two separated egos, whose existence is definitely estab- 
lohed, otherwise, the desire for finding him-elf idrnlical with other persons 
outside of him and the fulfillment of identification cannot take jilare It 
implies that the infant is capable of exjierienting himself a-^ an ego in 
relation to another It implies, further, that the infant i^ .ible to rccognire 
portions of his ego as being different from portions of the other ego, or por¬ 
tions of his ego which arc simil.ar to that of the other ego Ideiitifuation 
is not given, but is the result of a striving beyond or away from what one 
is Obviously the infant is unable to cxjierience such a complicated prmress 
We que.stion, therefore, that primary infantile learning is based on ojierations 
such as projection, mutation and ulcnlifuation The hyjiothesw of the matrix 
of identify permits a more plausible explanation of the earliest forms of 
learning 

The growth of the reversal strategy of the child is an indicator of the 
freedom from the auxiliary ego, the mother or the mother-substitute. It 
signifies the first step in the liberation of the child from dependents, if not 
m fact, at least in its imagery It gives reinforcement too m the imagery 
of being grown up some day and doing everything for himself without the 
aid of an auxiliary ego The initial phase of co-experience and collaboratum 
with the stronger ego, provides the child with an incentive for independent 
action 

As the infant matures, although still within the matrix of identity or 
unified experience, the amount of assistance which the auxiliary ego has to 
render to the infant becomes less and less, and the amount of activity with 
which the infant participates becomes larger and larger, m other words, 
the auxiliary ego (the mother) is an aide in shaping the infant’s own roles, 
permitting him gradually more independence This process of intercom¬ 
munication between infant and mother is the nourishing matrix of the 
first independent role-taking of the infant 
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The ITniveksf of the Infant 

TIh' tratrit rtf ycntity is the infant’s social placenta, tlie locus in which 
nt/45 It RivcA the human infant safety, ttrientation and guidance 
The world around it is called tlie first universe, as it has many charac- 
terislKs vshiih it ts set apart from the final, the second world The 

matrix of identity breaks up gradually as the infant becomes more autono- 
m«ir. that i\ ^ome degree of self-starting develops in one function after 
the other .-uih as in ftTrling, eliminating, reaching, and locomotion, his 
dfj 4 'rdemy ijp'.ri auxthary pgo,< Iiegins to decrease'^ The first universe ends 
when the inf.mtilr «’t{>«ience of ,i world in whieh everything is real begins 
to hriMt, up into fantasy and reality Image-huilding develops rapidly, and 
the rihffifniti ition hrtwren real and imagined thing-, begins to take form 

nr pfntid i>f tnim^ v a chnrartfnsttr aj tfu' universe The psy¬ 
ch *an'djU( theory tbit the intra-utcrine existence of the embryo is too short. 
imr‘lving that a longer pregiuncy might be more desirable, is a misappre- 
bfUMon [f the fuegnumy rtate of the human infant could be prolonged 
by .\Ti experiment of nature or, by some technological device, be extended 
from tune month.', let us s.iy, to fifteen months, the result might be that 
the hurrun infant vnnild he horn fully developed and would compare much 
better with the primate and other vertebrate infants He might arrive 
quite indrireiulent and self-sufficient, but he would have sacrificed the oppor¬ 
tunity ft r whuh the social placenta prepares him to a prolonged incubation 
in a narrow rrlmunding environment He would have sacrificed the pro- 
d*ht3vc I uhure-lie.inw’ as-rociation with active and highly organized beings, 
to a life in isoliium, lot, but not least, he might have arrived, because of 
brt tiHuparative self suftkuTicy. much les-, in need of help but also less sen¬ 
sitive l(*r the .icuItiiratu'H of the social heritage incorporated in the auxiliary 
eg.t- of the new environment Our conclusions therefore, are that any pro- 
of the hum.w pregnancy would he a calamity for the infant, that 
if,s Iwicth 'Wins rather well planned than otherwise, and that the infant 
U Um at a stratcsir moment for the development of his spontaneous 
{((.ti'wn'ditie-. If lie darts to fx? born less self-sufficient than other animals, 
it ss that the » factors and resourcefulness of the matrix permit him the 
‘ jtin ,p " L/i-t hut not least, the human species is the genius among the 
prwnatts, -and a prolonged latency period is commonly found with geniuses 

** Xcmtivi’ tn cur hipothcos a mental operation like all-idcntitv must have pre- 
rsattd iJi Ihe laUiit ta-tnre an oftralMn like identification can take place” See Moreno 
J L, ’StuKrtlranu" PneSodeswa Uonografh, No 1, 1944 
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Infantile amnesia and the act-huns^er syndrame. One of the impor¬ 
tant characteristics of the first universe is the total amnesia whxh we 
haip for about the first three years of our life It cannot lie satisfactorily 
explained by the inferior development of the brain; the amnesia cftntmues 
Ions after the cerebral cortex is fairly established. It cannot be explained 
by unconscious mechanisms such as repression, liccause little is registered 
which can be remembered, and nothing can he repressed which is not 
rememliered 

This amnesia is total and indisputable for the older child or adult, look¬ 
ing back from his stage of dewelopment, trying to rememlier the innix and 
outer events whuh haw surrounded him during the first three years of life 
hor the infant and the young child growing tip, the situation is somewhat 
different. vSonie regi.stration takes place, cert only after the first few months 
as the infant shows signs of rememberiiig certain peryins and objects like the 
foods and the mother with whom he ha? lieen intimately arquainted. But Ive 
forgets easily—his remembering ha? a short span The amount of regis¬ 
tration of acts and events mu.st be, therefore, w'eak and rare. 

Clur explanation of amnesia is based upon the warming-up process to a 
spontaneous act Hundreds of spontaneity tests with subjects of all ages 
have demonstrated that in order that the subject may remember at a later 
date what has taken place during the act, he must register the events as 
the warming up to the act goes on. A certain pwrt of his ego must .set 
it.>elf a«ide as a sort of internal participant observer and register the events. 
Only if an event has been registered, can it be remembered, and only if it 
has been remembered, can it be forgotten. Only events which havT tieen 
registered or remembered can be repressed. The conclusion is that, in such 
c.ises, when nothing is remembered by the subject of acts and events which 
have taken place in and around him, such an inner partuipant observer 
did not develop, it did not e-tablish itself, because every pait of the subject 
of the person was imluded in the act 

The experience of the infant can lie considered as a parallel on a 
magnified scale of the fully spontaneous subject on the psychodraraatic 
stage We must assume that the infant warms up to spontaneous acts with 
such a degree of intemity that every particle of his being participates in it— 
that not the least fragment in it can be left out for purposes of registration. 
Where there is no registration, there is no remembering possible The in¬ 
fant doesn’t permit any part of its being to function in any reference 
except that of the moment—^the immediate situation. This undivided 
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ateorptum of the infant in the act" to which it is wanning up is the basic 
reasnn why the two dimensions of time, the dimension of the past and 
the dimension of the future, are undeveloped, or at best, rudimentary It 
it the patt in which we store our memories, and it is the jutvrc which may 
profit from their registration 

t)ur attempts at measuring the memory span of infants have shown 
that it wireaffr in backward range as well as In clarity as the infant grows 
^ddfr, init the amount of registration and consequent memory fixation is 
<'mtinitou'sly swept away -fliKKied out by the overwhelming absorption of 
the infant in the acts in which he is involved at the moment The infant 
devt’fojn intermittently, so to Sfieak, a rrtromttvc amnesia even for the 
^ilighl amount of regiitralion of acts and events which he h.as been able to 
retain Ihe a«t-hunger of the infant is so great and so incessant that 
he UM:’. all his energy up tor this and as little as possible, for such an 
apiurently negligible thing as rcmeinberuig (this remembering is done by 
she .luxilury ego for him) We must conclude that the recurrent retro¬ 
active amnesias of the infant sum up to the total amnesia cjjut which the 
older thdd and the adult have fur the fust three years of their lives 
As the -struituie of time, its p,ist and future dimensions, are so weakly 
dcvekiped in the infant, learning by remembering is not possible The 
foundation of his learning process must have a different basis As we know 
now, it ha# a sjiecial anchorage—the matrix of identity 

The first great area of human existence stretching over nearly three 
years of life, seems to iielong together like a domain, a world of its own 
It has char,irteri-iiii quite different from the tyjies of experience which the 
child hxs after the {ust and the future begin to take more specific shape, and 
the breach fietween fantasy and reality initiates two basically different 

apttit contents results in the spht of the individual into an act nerso n- 

sod pervinalitj We found it a valuable hypothesis to assume that two 

Atirmt nsfmi.ry erntrrs develop, an an tenter and a content center, and continue as, 
in geoeral, separate structures without connection A content is not received at the 
same nsrincet when an act arises, but the former in a dull, untoned state and the latter 
«i a bip;b!> heated state, Ihcv trace in the nervous system different paths In consequence 
tt»« ill) But recur wmultarwously, mirnie one moment, uniting the whole personality 
with on® actvm hut at dlffrnnt tiroes, separated from each other The material learned 
dm not reach the act-center of personality A shut-m memory develops and prevents 
the ratts-ration of the factual knowledge into the active personality of the individual 
iTbe knowkihee remains undigested, unabsorhed by the personality, and hmders lU fuU 
liBfloosce upon bn, activity and judgment” See Moreno, J L, “Who Shall Survive?" 
1M4, page 1:9 ’ 
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trends of warming-up processes. It seems, therefore, a useful theoretical con¬ 
struct to consider the first universe apart as a special of life, such as 
childhood, adolescence, adulthood, and senescence. 

Progression or retardation, trauma or catharsis. The “long" period 
of infancy has been interpreted by psychoanalysts as a priKcss of retarda¬ 
tion and compared with the retardation of the neurotic adult. But it 
seems to us more plausible to judge that the test of a maturation process 
lies in its achievement. The early termination of intra-uterine existence 
can be explained by the .superior act-hunger of the human infant and the 
search for an expanding and more stimulating uni\ er.se than the intra-uterine 
milieu provides Some relative slowness of one tuiiction or another, for 
instance self-feeding, may be a proper sacrifice for more future-bearing 
lines of development. The long period of dependency of the human infant 
can be e.xplained by an eager apprenticeship, progre-.-ing, maturing, and 
graduating into a world which is incomparably more lomplitated th.in 
the world into which the primate infant graduates, and for whose ‘■ucressful 
integration he needs incomparably greater resourcefulness (s factor) 

Another psychoanalytic concept is that of birth ns a trauma from 
which shock an infant has a hard time to recover. It would be analogous 
to psychodramatic shock if we could force the infant to stay in the mother 
or to return to his intra-uterine existence. But the act of birth, for whiih« 
he and his maternal partner have been preparing themselves for nine months, 

15 the opposite of trauma. It is a deep-reaching catharsis for mother as 
well as infant A spontaneity theory of child development evaluates the 
growth of the infant in positive terms, and in terms of progression, rather 
than m negative terms and in terms of retardation and regression 

Injantile time and the concept of the moment; infantile space and 
the emergence of the tele The subjective concept of adult time has three 
dimensions—past, present, and future The infantile time has but one 
dimension—the present The infant warms up to immediate situations, 
if he warms up at all, and to immediate time This i.s exemplified in the 
feeding act He behaves as if he would suffer from an act-hunger syndrome 
To his act-hunger corresponds the category of the present,—of the moment 
The dimension of the past develops much later, and it is in conjunction 
with a past that concepts like cause or unconscious can develop It is a 
fallacy to refer to the unconscious as if it would be the substance from 
which all mental phenomena emerge For an_a£t-gersonal ity, like that of 
the infant, living predominantly in acts, the concept of the unconscious does v" 
not exist. 
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Thf pyfWnKica! space of the infant develops parallel with the telen- 
cepWffff I’h>-ika! distance rcteptors, such as visual and auditory, enable 
him to deve!<f|i the physical contours of space They by themselves, are un¬ 
able to (ievrlr>p a relatinnshijt bttween the infant and the persons and things 
aniunti him as he doesn't experience them as outside or inside of him 
They ap|tear as one manifold—the matrix of identity In the earliest phase 
of tlw matrix of identity, nearness and distance are not yet differentiated 
by the infant But gradually the sense for nearness and distance develops 
ard the infant begins to be drawn towards persons and objects or to with¬ 
draw from them This is the first social reflex—indicating the emergence 
of ihp tel<*-fac}iir. and is the nucleus ol the later attraction-repulsion patterns 
and sppf!al«,etl emoiions-m other words, of the social forces surrounding 
the liter individual. It seems that parallel with the development of physical 
rcfepscrs. sHtial and auditory, of the infantile cerebral cortex, the tele 
fai tor d^vt'!op^ stimulated by them, and in turn, stimulates their develop¬ 
ment The tele fat tor must, m its earliest form, be undifferentiated, a matrix 
or 'drntity tele gradually, a tele for objects separates itself from a tele 
frr prsrii«s A {woitive tele separates itself from a negative tele, and a tele 
ior real ohjeds fntm a tele of imagined objects 

The ifreamlns ttatr of tkr mfartt Ottgin oj the dream and the un- 
emuhm. It appears that the infant goes, in his first universe, through 
two {HTHsls- the first peritKl is the period of all-identity, in which all things, 
pers.,ns, objects, inUuding himself are not differentiated as such but are 
exiveiunted as one undivided manifold, the second period is the period of dif¬ 
ferentiated .ill-identity or of .ill-reahty, in which objects, animals, persons, and 
fip'illy himself have iK-conie differentiated But there is no difference yet made 
between teal and imagined Ix'tween animated and dead, between appearances 
of thing, tmirror iroage-l and things as. they really are If this theory is cor- 
r«l, ;t aigumtnt can lie made for the idea that the infant does not dream 
during this fust peruKi It has lieen pointed out in our discussion on amnesia 
that tb'* infant is unihle tu register or remember events, and this inability is 
tlw yre.iter thi' yungtr the infant is. that, m itself, would limit the possi- 
hiluy of drf.'immg to such dreams as are provoked momentarily in the 
tonne rf It would exclude dreams which are provoked by events 

ra the past, h-.wevrr recent those events may be. In other words, the only 
t>iw of inf.uitstp dream which can be theoretically visualized is the one which 
L- immediately j.mvoked by a situation which stimulates or scares the 
infant on the spur of the moment, without awakening it There is, how- 
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ever, another argument -which cancels the possibility of even such dreams 
provoked by immediate situations. All dreams which we have objectified 
on the psychodramatic stage as well as those analyzed by previous investi¬ 
gators do not possess the structure of all-identity expenence, m which things, 
persons, and objects are undifferentiated, but have already the structure of 
the all-reality experience, that is, in all dreams, things, persons and ob¬ 
jects are differentiated, although there is no differentiation between real and 
imagined, between the appearances of things and their reality Phis would 
indicate that dreams, as toe know them, cannot be produced in the jwriod of 
all-identity, indeed, the dream phenomenon muit have its emergence long 
after the period of all-reality has .started lo break uji The be^innm^ of 
dreamini; must be ielated to a deireastn^ mtemity of the iut-hunger oj 
the infant The dream-hunger of the infant would mcrea‘-e m inverse 
proportion to the act-hunger of the infant The dream-hunger will Ix' 
greatly enhanced when the breach between fantasy am! reality is experienced 
by the child 

This would do away with the idea that infants dream from birth 
on—that the analysis of dreams can be used as the major route to the 
understanding of the infantile behavior of the first weeks Ibychi'analytli 
interpretations based on this premise would not fit into this hypiothesis 
Freud says m the ‘Interpretation of Dreams’. '‘What once prevailed in 
the waking state, when our psychic life was still young and inefficient, 
seems to have been banished into our nocturnal life . Dreaming is a 
fragment of the superseded psychic life of the child.” He says further’ 
“Dreaming is, on the whole, an act of regression to the earlie.st relationships 
of the dreamer, a resuscitation of his childhood, of the impulses which were 
then dominant and the modes of expression which were then available. 
Behind this childhood of the indivulual wc are then promised an insight 
into phylogenetic childhood, into the evolution of the human race, of winch 
the development of the individual is only an abridged rejK’tition influenced 
by the fortuitous circumstances of life We liegin to susiiect that Friedrich 
Nietzsche was right when he said that in a dream ‘there persists a pri¬ 
mordial part of humanity which we can no longer reach by a duett 
path . .’ ” We are here at the core of one of Freud’s most jirofoun'l 

mspirations. But granted that the dream is a hangover from early chilc’- 
hood, the generalization he drew' from it is probably an error The dream 
does not reach endlessly into the past, but it has a beginning, an ongin. 
It cannot originate earlier than the period in which wake existence has a 
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rtrmture dmilar to the nocturnal dream The structure of the wake life 
of the infant immediately after birth, however, is far more primitive than 
the strut ture of the norturnal dream reveals We cannot discern in the 
structure of the matrix of identity—which dominates the wake life of the 
infant “.inythiuK rchemlilmf; the structure of the nocturnal dream It is not 
until the period of all-realily emerges that imageries appear m the 'joake 
life of the infant which resembles the nocturnal dream structure The hope 
of {>syHnwnal>‘.ts, therefore, that the dream can be used as the fountain¬ 
head of the arihaic experiences of mankind may have to be set aside As 
It mg as it IS probable that the dream is a comparative late-comer in the 
iffxtdopment of psychic protest-es, originating in the period of all-reality, 
the theory of the unconscious itself loses the mam justification of its 
extstenre 

Piiiholat^ttal t'ffcts oj merhamcal device’s It is interesting to reflect 
as to him the industrial revolution affects the first universe and what 
trnky dec ices man inxcnts to save hus energy even in the process of child 
liearmg and rearing ('ertainly the old Faustian dream is far off—that of 
breeding an embryo in a test tube, freeing the mother from the dis- 
rornfort- of pregnancy and the infant from dependency upon another per¬ 
son. going him lomtilete autonomy with the aid of a mechanical device 

However, there are actually, on a minor scale, time-saving devices, 
widely used, which present a problem in the first weeks of the infant’s life' 
The luby L-, often left alone to suck the milk from the bottle, imtkout aid. 

long the baby was lircast fed the mother could not separate her- 
-elf from her own lireast, leave the baby, and do some work by herself. 
She had to stay in closest proximity to the baby, providing him with food 
as well as with her person, her mothering, a stimulating and at times, an 
fWCT-atimuI,iting agent 

j The replacement of an auxiliary ego, the mother, by an auxiliary object, 
the iKittle,^ cannot be without serious consequences—at least, in a period 
idurmg which the emotional foundations of learning are being built. The 
milk bottle tempts many mothers to reduce their own presence in the act 
of feeding to a miiumum and to fix a device which will propel the bottle 
auttaiulicfdly into the mouth of the baby until his hunger is satisfied 

The tendency to relieve thencselves from a time-consuming task is 
growtog, and the phenomenon should be carefully analyzed as to its pros 
and cons, liefore it takes more alarming proportions. Sociometric investi¬ 
gators have pointed out that the organic isolation of the embryo is con- 
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tinued for a short period after birth until the emergence of the tele starts 
the first interpersonal structures But some infants perpetuate the pattern 
of organic isolation by social isolation Indeed, a considerable ftercentage 
of individuals show the tendency towards being underchosen or isolated 
in groups throughout their lifetime, the question is whether the auxiliary 
ego in the form of the mother has not had, since time immemorial, a deeper 
function to fulfill than just to be the source of the infant’s food Perhaps 
our less learned but more intuitive ancestors have done better with their 
infants than we have, at least in this particular phase which we base 
described above 

We had occasion before this to point out a similar device of saving 
energy operating later in the life of the child—the time when the doll ha* 
such a paramount role m the child’s world The doll, because of its inten¬ 
tional semblance to human beings or humanized animaK, rejirc-ents in ‘out 
culture’ at least, a significant function of its s(x;iopathology Beings who can 
be loved and hated in excess, and who cannot love or fight b.ick, who can 
be destroyed without murmur, in other words dolls are like individuals wh.i 
have lost all their spontaneity This dead-alivcncss of the doll shmild be¬ 
come an earnest concern to parents and educators, as we are jilacing it not 
into a museum, but into the hands of our children Dolls become their best 
comrades, memories to which they return in their adolescent fantasies Toys 
such as dolls are inanimate objects and the child can create the roles of 
master and slave The toys ca nn ot fig ht, hack if and when the child exerts 
his physical strength by mishandling or destroying the toy. This Is con¬ 
trary to the very principles of democracy The function of dolls in the 
early life of children must undergo a revision We do not wish to warn 
against their discrete use Their reckless application cannot be but harm¬ 
ful. Children get used to ‘easy’ spontaneity But the difficulty can be 
surmounted Our homes and nursery schools should replace many of their 
doll equipments by auxiliary, egos, real individuabs, who take the ‘part’ 
of dolls The individuals portraying doll n'lles and fantastic situations 
are trained to reduce their own and permit the child a greater amount of 
spontaneity than in real situations, but behind the doll playing subject, there 
is a real, feeling person The child will learn by the auxiliary ego tech¬ 
nique what he cannot learn by the doll playing technique,—that there are 
limits to the extremes of love just as well as to the extremes of hate 
Leaving the child alone with his dolls is parallel to leaving the baby alcmej 
with the bottle, an auxiliary object 
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Bsf4rji Between Fantasy and Reality Experience 
At a certain fwmt in child development, with the beginning of the 
“fctifflil" univer-se, fier'^onality becomes normally divided Two sets of 
waraiing-up prtcess forms, the one towards re^Ujr_aqts and the other 
towards fantasy acts begin to organize themselves The more deeply en¬ 
graved these tracks are, the harder it becomes to shift from one to the 
other tm the spur of the moment The problem is not that of abandoning 
the fantasy world in favor of the reality world or vice versa, which is 
practically inipf)s>jhle, hut rather to establish means by which the indi¬ 
vidual can gain full mastery over the situation, living in both tracks, but 
firing able to shift from one to the other The factor which can secure 
thii m.i'.tery for rapid shifting is spontaneity, but obviously not spontaneity 
an iiotuntive factor of which one happens to have more or less available, 
but a-4 a const mis and constructive principle in building up personality— 
>^w>nlaneity training Without the function of spontaneity to facilitate the 
sfuft, the w'artning-up process can produce a mental set in one track to 
the degree that it hampers or harms the relationship of the individual to 
real situation^ and real objects, or to imagined situations and imagined 
objects laa no individual can live permanently in an entirely real world 
or m an entirely imagined world) The reality function operates by 
interj-Kilaticins of resistances which are not introduced by the infant, but 
which .are imposed upon him by other persons, their relationships, by 
things and distances in space, and by acts and distances in time The 
fantasy or psychiKlramatic function is free of these extra-personal resis¬ 
tances, unless he interpolates his own resistance 

The infant begins to devehp twp emotional tracks _in. .his universe 
They may run independently, never to meet again The infant would live 
then in two dimensions at the same time, the one real, the other unreal, 
without temg disturbed by the division, or it may be that the two tracks, 
A and B, may from time to time strive towards a reunion, a re-establishment 
of the origmal status. These .strivings may bring about collisions between 
the two tracks, produce blocking and bring the flow of spontaneity to inertia 
It the Dtter which actually happens to human personality. As long as 
be lives, he tn« to merge the cuiginal breach and because he remains, in 
primiple, unsuccessful, the human personality, even in its most integrated 
example, has a tragic touch of relative imperfection. There is this con- 
tiaiKws struggle within the individual trymg to maintain a balance between 
these two different routes into which his spontaneity attempts to flow. He 
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is like a man who has two saving accounts and deposits in one such 
things that he would not or cannot deposit in the other. The deeper sig¬ 
nificance of this struggle comes from the inability of the infant to continue 
the uniformity of his first universe, where all the 'warraing-up proce~'e-i m 
the role-taking were centralized and uniform. Howev er enormous his anxie¬ 
ties and insecurities then vere, he did have to separate one part of his self 
from the other He may have been non-conscious and weak, but he was, 
at least, united in living m one world and not in two, since, as we discussed 
before, the young infant had not yet learned to differentiate the two func¬ 
tions, reality and fantasy The transition from the first to the set owl uni¬ 
verse (that period when he becomes aware of reality and fantasy) brings 
about a total change in the sociodynamics in the universe of the infant 

Out of the breach between reality and fantasy, two new sets of roles 
emerge As long as this breach did not exist, all real and fantasy i omjiunents 
were merged into one set of w\es, ^sychosomatit roles .\n illustration is 
the role of the eater But from the division of the universe into real and ficti¬ 
tious phenomena gradually a social world and a fanta.sy world emerge 
separated from the psychosomatic world in the matrix of identity. Forms 
of role-playing aie now emerging which correlate the infant to persons, 
things, and goals in an actual setting outside of himself, and to per.sons, 
objects and goals which he tmagtms are outside of him They are called 
respectively social roles [the parent] and psychodramatlc roles [the god] 

Development op the s Factor 

Rich clinical material in psychodramatic sessions has provoked the first 
formulation of the s factor. Proof of its existence has gained in support 
from experiments with surprise situations from which factors like intelli¬ 
gence, memory, and conditioning had been eliminated A number of re¬ 
searches are now in progiess which aim at a statistical demonstration of 
the s factor and at determining the statistical probability of its existence 

The term “factor” is used with some reservation The term agent 
or unit could have been used as well. But faculty, skill or func¬ 
tion would connote too specific a meaning The first task was to con¬ 
struct methods of measurements which were able to differentiate the s factor 
from intelligence and memory, for instance. It is probable that Intelligence 
tests measure less than what intelligence pretends to be, according to some 
definitions which are too inclusive The _s factor cuts into and delimits the ^ 
meaning of intelligence, which should make both intelligence tests and spon¬ 
taneity tests more precise tools of measurement. Intelligence tests do not 
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developmojt of the world image of the infant 

(1) Matrix o? Aix-idemtity 



FIGURE 1 

Tfir Ufifl' (irrlf rirprt<;fnt^ tht inldfiUlc world The small circles within it represent 
fii>, iiir in<iianrt, individuals or animals The squares represent objects 
%4h as taiPim-itfd thinp-lootl or meihaniral devices, such as the bottle The circles 
ajk! S4JUJIH aie (.verUppin*; in order to indicate that individuals and objects are not 
vft fiperknied as separate units but (used into various configurations as they enter 
»to the actum range of the infant The Iwltle belongs to the hand which holds it, 
aad hi'Jti bdeng to the lips m the act of sucking The configurations which he expen- 
ews's air act d‘‘tfrmBi‘‘fl, that is to say he associates the parts of persons and things 
iSimftJt toaardi him as hclungmg to one manifold related to the act at the moment 
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(2) Matrix or DinrRENiiATED All-identity 
(or of All-reality) 



The large circle represents the infantile world The small circles reiircsent individuals; 
the squares repicscnt ohjects They are drawn apart from one another because the’y 
are already differentiated as separately functioning units But they are all drawn within 
the large circle, because the infant assigns to them the same degree of reality Dotted 
circles represent imagined individuals, and dotted squares represent imagined objects 
They arc differentiated one from the other, but they are regarded as equally real— 
as real individuals and real objects 
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O) MAimx OP THJ, Bhbaih Between Fantasy and Reality 

A 



At Lius SM^ L>f (fcvdc^TOt only the tw« 

The «a.tm nf all-»al»t^ teptodotM! he™ r^reseat the actual proci 

raeBt ou, t» vLuiltted Aa ttfatoUM af tl» twin-process of repla 

iwr »f mdhirtuijj and objects tn ctrcS B and ^ ‘ '“““s ot ' 
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ROLE DIAGRAM 



This diagram portrays the three types of role, the precursors of the ego The psycho¬ 
somatic roles arc in the innermost circle, and the ne'it two concentric circles represent 
the social and psychodramatic roles, with a dotted line to separate them indicating that 
the threshold between them is thin A smaller space is assigned to the social roles, since 
they are less intensively developed than the psychodramatic roles In terms of develop¬ 
ment, the psychosomatic roles (role of the eater, eliminator, sleeper, etc) emerge 
first The psychodramatic and social roles develop later, the domain of the psycho¬ 
dramatic roles being far more extensive and dominating than the domain of social 
roles After the breach between fantasy and reality is established, the division between 
psychodramatic and social roles, which have been up to that point merged, begins 
gradually to become differentiated The roles of the mother, son, daughter, teacher, 
etc are called social roles and are set aside from the personification of imagined things, 
both real and unreal The latter are called psychodramatic roles 


Origin 

Collective Roles 
Individual Roles 

Time 

Expectancy 

(future) 

Presentness 


TABLE OF ROLE CLASSIFICATIONS 
Degree of Freedom 

of Spontaneity Content 

Role Taking Psychosomatic Roles 

Role Playing Psychodramatic Roles 

Role Creating Social Roles 


Speed 

Slow 

Average 

Fast 


Consistency 

Weak 

Balanced 

Strong 


Quantity 

Deficiency of Roles 
Adequaev of Roles 
Superiority of Roles 

Rank Form 

Dominant Flexible 


Recessive 


Rigid 


Reminiscent 

(past) 


Overheated 
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‘ijismtaRf'ity and siw'nfaneity tests do not measure intelligence—■ 
m its narrower ?en?e This does not exclude that both cannot be combined 
to ailvanupf The s faUttr cuts into and delimits also the meaning of 
mf'TOftry Spontaneity lt‘.-<ts do not measure memory, therefore spontaneity 
tp; 4 s must isf so fonsitufted that intelligence, memory, conditioning, gene 
and tele (actors are a-, iniiih as jiosaible eliminated as factors which may 
iiiflu«ae the a<turns of mdiudiials An individual with a low IQ may act 
/mure '•puntaneows than an individual with a high IQ An individual with 
.1 liw fap.inly fur the retention of facts by memory may be more spon- 
nmn.,*'; than individuals with a highly developed and reliable memory func¬ 
tion Seveta! individuals, etpially unconditioned to a novel situation may 
vary in their te-pHm-e to it One may be at a loss before it because of a 
detiuemy m the s factor, another may adapt himself to it with delay 
ttther- .la.iin, miy show many decree- of adeciiiary A delicate job will be 
the '•rfviratjun of . factor- from gene factors There may be found special 
gene- for pt-csl of a -poiitancous state But the decrease or increase of 
■fiont.uwilv -late- by an individual fating a novel situation, rec[uires a sense 
of timing tor whah no hereditary [irovi-ion may exist Concepts as adapta- 
! Iwm, tlexihilify, adju-tment and re-adjustment are continuously dealing with 
the s factor and will gam m clarity by its measurement 

The earlie-t s hjfxithesis wa- based on the premise that a certain degree 
of teiebral develofiment is indispen-able for the emergence of the s factor 
It wa- a—umed that the system of conditioned reflexes, intelligence, and 
memory must l>e will esiahli-hed before the human organism can be ready 
for the s factor, and that it wi'uld not dare to use it even if it could emerge 
and tstab!i-h itself at a premature point of his development, since it would 
rxpn e him to enormous, perhaps fatal complications It was further as¬ 
sumed that therefore the “moment” as a category and as a focus m itself 
tmild not nuintam itself as a [iragmatic tool for the shaping of human 
progte-vh Fearful of staking his existence on spontaneity and the unrelia- 
bilrtu*- ot the moment, the more primitive man threw his creativity eagerly 
into forth which could lie preserved—-those of technical and cultural con¬ 
serves ihe dreadful feeling of mtfrerfection, which unprepared momentary 
I«rfoiTrun« es gave him was shrewdly overcome by dmgtng to these techno- 
legscal crutches and cultural devices But the over-extensive development 
of the techno-cultural environment has brought about a new crisis m the 
form of the robot and cultural machinery such as, for example, the motion 
pictures They are able not only to assist but to replace man at the 
TOinmit of perfcrrmaiice The practical result is that man can reduce his 
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creativity to a mintmum and yet exert enormous power over others. At 
this point in his development, in our time, man is sufficiently prolecletl 
by technological and cultural machinery so that he now can afford to 
experiment with the s factor as a focus in itself 

An extension of this formula was forced upon us a few years ago by the 
following observations' Individuals are able to improve their behavior 
and to attain superior performance skill without any sif^nificant change in 
the intelligence quotient Changes in performance skill will reflect in the 
results of intelligence testing but not to the degree of the total gain c.auscd 
by the s factor since the intelligence test i-- not a sensitive enough instru¬ 
ment to measure the s factor Mental d efective--, who have come to an end 
of their learning ranges by means of devices which are constructed to meet 
the postulates of intelligence and memory functions are .still able to learn 
by means of spoQfaneity training and role-playing Children lietween two 
to SIX years of age have a relation to siK'ial and cultural stereotvpes which 
differs markedly from that of adults They love to repeat and to have 
things repeated to them again and again They are rarely satisfied with 
any one version of an action or of a tale related to them Life is an adven¬ 
ture which IS never finwhed It appears as if the s faitor enters the situa-1 
tion and postpones the end Their love for the same actions and tales, their ^ 
perennial striving to return to them produces a cltni’ing affection to cul¬ 
tural conserves which is in part a .substitute, in part an extension of the 
clinging to auxiliary egos and objects in early infancy 

A tentative picture of how the s factor develops from the iituation at 
birth on is as follows; To begin with it is weak, inconstant and emerges 
particularly at ciitical moments At times it fails to emerge although its 
failure to come to the rescue becomes often fatal to the infant The vehicle 
of its ojieration is the phy^icaLstarter portion of the warming up process 
Within the first weeks of life it uureuses in frequency and quantity hut 
hardly in stalnhtv The clinsiing to the auxiliary ego is another formidable 
anchoKige foi its opeiatuui The s faittir is aicording to this an active agent 
in behalf of the infant long before intelHgeiue and memory develop new 
methixls of orientation for the infant But there ionics a point in the 
development of the infant when intelligence and memory take the lead and 
the s factor is forced more and more to be suitoervient to them. With the 
breach between fantasy and reality, a new flare-up of the s factor takes 
place For a while it seems as if it would be able to make intelligence, 
memory, and the social forces subservient to itself But finally it submits 
to the mighty social and cultural stereotypes which dominate the human 
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jftvOTtnmen! I’be $ factor betomes from then on, as the child grows older, 

W the fwgotiea fumthon 

Dim rssioN of Spontaneity Theory 

The place of the s factor m a universal theory of spontaneity is an 
important theoretical question Uftes the s factor emerge only in the human 
group or can the s hyiiothesis be extended within certain limits, to sub¬ 
human gri*u{yi! and even to the lower animals and plants? How can the 
exigence <.f the s factor lie reconciled with the idea of a mechanical, law 
abiding universe, as for instance, with the law of the conservation of energy? 
Iht* idea ot the mnservation of energy has been the unconscious model 
of iTEiiiy p»}'Ch(*IogkaI theone«, as for instance, of the psychoanalytic theory 
of the libido In aciordance with the. theory Freud thought that, if the 
iiexuil impuHe does not find Mitisfaction in its direct aim, it must displace 
Its uiiafiphed energy elsewhere It must, he thought, attach itself to a 
fathologit.il ImTis or find a way out in sublimation. He could not conceive 
of this unapplied affect vanishing because he was biassed by the physical 
idea of the conservation of energy If we tin), were to follow here this 
precept of the tnergy f»at(ern, and would neglect the perennial inconsist- 
emtti in the d< veioprnent of physic.il and mental phenomena, we would 
have to conuder spontaneity as a psychological energy—a quantity dis¬ 
tributing itself within a field—which, if it cannot find actualization in one 

f direttion, would flow in another direction m order to maintain its volume 
ami attain eciuilibnum We should have to assume that an individual has 
a certain amwint of '■pontaneily stored up to which he adds and which 
hr spends as he coc's on living A.s he lives he draws from this reservoir 
He may ii'-e it all or even overdraw Such an interpretation is, however, 
unwtisfactory according to -pontaneity research, at least on the level of 
human creativity The following theory is herewith offered. The individual 
is not endowed with a reservoir of spontaneity, m the sense of a given, 

I stable vtilume or quantity. .Stxmtaneity is (or it is not) available in varying 
deirrcvs of rnidines*., frimi zero to maximum, operating like a psychological 
,t'ataly/rr Thin he hr^, when faced with a novel situation, no alternative 
but to UM< the s failor as a guide or searchlight, prompting him as to 
■whtth emotions, thoughts and actions are most appropriate At times he 
h« to imolp ni«xe of this, say, spontaneity, and at other times less, in 
accord with the reciuirements of the situation or task. He should be careful 
not to lifidiue ItMs than the exact amount of spontaneity needed—for if 
this were to hapfien he would need a “reservmr” from which to draw. Like- 
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wise he should be careful not to produce more than the situation calls for 
because the surplus might tempt him to store it, to establish a reservoir, 
conserving it for future tasks as if it were energy, thus completing a vicious 
circle which ends in the deterioration of spontaneity and the development 
of cultural conserves* 

A type of universe which is open, that is, a universe in which some 
degree of novelty is continuously possible—and this is apparently the t 3 T)e 
of universe in which human awareness has arisen—is a favorable condition/ 
for the s factor to emerge and to develop It could not exist in a type of 
universe which is closed to novelty, i e, one which is determined by abso¬ 
lute laws Spontaneity, if placed into such a universe by chance, would 
rapidly deteriorate because of the impossibility of its growth and disuse 
of Its function. If a subject would know in advance what kind of a situa¬ 
tion he is to meet, as to form, place and time, he could prepare himself 
for it without spontaneity But if some s would be used by him during 
the preparation, there would be no proof that it has been operating. 

A certain degree of unpredictability of coming events is a premise 
upon which the idea of the s factor must rest One can visualize a uni¬ 
verse (or rather polyverse or multiverse) which is dominated by chance 
One can visualize a universe which is dominated by the s factiw reducing 
the range of chance, and further a universe which add'- regulanty and 
order, so-called laws of nature, to chance and to .spontaneity 

High probability of events as to time, place, and form is not a condi¬ 
tion favorable for the development of the s factor The greater the proba¬ 
bility of recurrence of certain events, the smaller is the probability of s 
emergence It is rather their non-recurience which is a favorable condi¬ 
tion for the development of s, and which increases the probability that the 
s factor will emerge m the future But the non-recurrence of events m itself, 
i.e., the continued novelty of events, ii, also not a strict proof that spon¬ 
taneity is operating The ever-changing character of events may he the 
results of pure chance test has to lie constructed, therefore, which differ¬ 
entiates chanc’e events from spontancsius event-,, ju-t as it differentiates 
the repetition of events from novel events 

Another problem ii the frecjiienty of the » factor as it becomes mani¬ 
fest in the responses of an individual to sitiuitioni One individual may 
disclose a high frequency of s, another a low frequency of s If, for instance, 


♦For an exteniivc discussion of this problem see ‘‘Mental Catharsis and the Psycho¬ 
drama,” page 216-218, Psychodrama Monoi’raph, No 6, Beacon House, N Y 
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d >tf jiin individual to varyini? unprecedented situations is continu- 

mMy a.lHiuale ami effettive, coiniwreil with the responses of another indi- 
v»ihnl Ltr whom the ntuations are equally unprecedented, then we can 
coflilurtt* that the s factor ofX'ralfs with greater frequency in the one case 
than in the other the preini'-e Ix'ing always that the individuals tested do 
wtl know in advance what kind of a situation may arise and what type 
(.f re^fwm^e may fie required in order to meet it adequately 

The frequency of the s factor emerging is most unevenly distributed 
thr-Highoiit oiir hfe time The human infant, during its first few years 
(4 hfe, u coiifronleil with new experiences and new situations, continu- 
fMisIj (halienging his responses to a degree unparalleled in other hfe periods 
Oiu ,cs-iiroption here is tliat the larger the number of new situations, the 
creih r is the prohahihiy that a lomparatively large number of new re- 
-fHm-t". will 1 m> made by that individual even if we think that it would 
Ije in.posahle for him to U' aware of .all situations emerging around him 
and to rt-pond to all ntvv situation- in an ailequate fashion But to a ccr- 
f tin luinilst of tht-o* situations, he must respond. The infant may show 
any of the four followini' characteristic expressions of the b factor abund- 
aiitlv ■ 

al Dramolh quality (nmnn% freshness, and vivacity) 
to t)ne,inality 
i ) Apffriipridteness 
d» ('rrativitv 

Another a'peit of infaruy is that the ranue of new experiences reaching 
him Is (jaantit.'itivflv grtaftr than for the adult, and that is of importance 
not onlv’ fur the mentallv superior infant, but for every infant The need 
to .u*<tuire terlain hasii skills like eating, walking, speaking, etc, stimulates 
a pr'Hcos of learning in many ways dissimilar to that of the memorized 
and idannisl learning of the adult 'I he child is, in his growth, so closely 
rd.itid to the phenomena in Us status nascendi, that a differentiation be¬ 
tween situation and re-fion-se is artificial The closeness of the child to the 
status uasimdi of eKiuTieme keeps him in an atmosphere of spontaneity 
and irr.itivify, i.irely exfienenuxl again in later life. The new situations 
and th<> inlensiiy with which he lan experience them resemble creative acts 
to -ufh a decree that treiting becomes to him a matter of course Because 
this dtmiKtihere of tonfiininus new experiences coming on, to create and 
to be seems to him the same thing No event can become stale when so 
many new events can replace the old ones and promise a world of endlessly 
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oncoming events—a world of pure creativity He may create as an indi¬ 
vidual actually very little—most of his acts resembling those of his peers, 
but the logic of the child in feeling creatively is justified by the mode 
of his experience, its status nascendi, rather than by the originality of his 
experience 


Conclusions 

This paper presents a hypothesis regarding the development of the 
human infant from the situation at birth until he has found the first safe 
anchorage in the new world The hypothesis uses ideas like spontaneity, 
locus nascendi, warming-up process, spontaneous act, act-hunger, role-play¬ 
ing, and auxiliary ego in order to construct new concepts such as the matrix 
of identity and the first universe 

A hypothesis, covering the most mysterious part of human existence 
and its least articulate phase, is here presented with reservation, awaiting 
consequent research to prove or disprove it It offeis, how'ever, certain 
values which are important for a well-constructed hypothesis (a) sim¬ 
plicity, the “spontaneity-warming-up process and act-hunger” syndrome is 
the basis of all other formulations. It appears to have an inner consistency 
and uniformity greater than previous efforts of interpretation, (b) pro¬ 
ductivity, it IS able to interpret heretofore puzzling phenomena of infancy, 
the “short” mtra-utenne existence, the “long” period after birth, infantile 
amnesia, the origin of image-building, and the origin of the dream, (c) it 
IS stimulating further research and (d) it offers the matrix of all-identity as 
a common root of mental development—in fact, of the entire learning 
process 

Si'erii Ml iTARY NiiTrs 

Theoretical and empirical conilriicli Pure loKical and intuitive eonstructs are per¬ 
missible in flora iinM of rtscaccli, whiih are >ct mtiielj unexplored Such domains of 
research art, from tune to tinie, optnm" up, as it was with the sociometric approach 
before about I'l’l tlntc, however a domain of resciich h.is been investigated by ap- 
propiiatc tools, iiiirt theoritu il timstiuils liitome ritrourissivt All constructs and 
hvpotlu'sps should bi lustd from then on jointly on logical, intuitive, and empirical 
guides .An illuslration ot this i, sociometric research After ‘'Das Stegieiftheater” 
(lOJt), 'the Group Method and Who Shall Survive (I'jSt), a new strategy 

of research became imperative See "Sociomctry m Relationship to other Social Scien¬ 
ces”, Soctomelry, vol 1, no 1, 19t7 

Stages m child development ‘‘The mam lines of (child) development may 

be summarized as follows a stage of oreamc isolaiinn (italics as in original) from birth 
on, a group of isolated individuals each fully self-absorbed, a stage nf hnnr.nnlnl (itaUcs 
as in original) differentiation of structure from about 20-2S weeks on, the babies begin 
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to m&tt toward tarh other, the laclor of physical proximity and physical distance 
wakteR twpfctive!y for pivcholoftical proximity or psychological distance, the ‘acquauit- 
asie' begiBBitig with neighbors, first, a horizontal differentiation of structure; a stage 
oi tyUJSai. diBcrcnUation of structure from about 40-42 weeks on, one or another 
W»Bt roiBwands dfeproportionate attention shifting the distribution of emotion within 
thfe group from the horizontal to a vertical differentiation of structure, the 
gri«p which had been up to this point equally ‘levelled,’ develops more prominent 
and ici prominent members, a ‘top’ and a ‘bottom’ ” See Moreno, J L, "Who Shall 
Survive?', 1014, pam 21-24 

FeuUf>n ®/ thf mjant in social space "The basis of sociometnc classification is 
Wtt a Wtbe which ls bound up within an individual organism but an individual or~ 


famm moving around in space in relation to tkings or other subjects also moving 
ttfpund him in sprue (italics as in originall The tele, however inexpansive or rudi- 
aMitarv. n an eipmsion of the degree of attraction among them Our sociometnc 
cljiMifKalion formula dors not have else but to express the position of an individual 
withm a Kioap of subjects and things" "Who Shall Survive?’’, 1934, pp 377-378 

hpontanfiis "The root of the word ‘spontaneous’ and Us derivatives is the Latin 


spmie, raeaning of free v.iU •Spontaneity has the inherent tendenev to be expen¬ 
eared by a subject as his own rtate, autonomous and free—free, that is, from any 
nternal inauence and free from any internal influence which he cannot control It 
bai, for the suhjtit, at least, all the markings of a freely produced eTpencncc ’ ‘Spon- 
taiMity i« also the .ibilitv of a subject to meet each new situation with adequacy ’ ‘It 
(stwnfaneitv I is not onlv the process within the person, but also the flow of feeling 
in the direction of the spontaneity state of another person From the contact between 
twst sr>flntancity states centering, naturally, in two different persons, there results an 
interpersonal situation ’ " (The interpersonal response is called tele ) See J L Moreno, 
‘‘Spontaneity Procedures in Television Broadcasting with Special Emphasis on Inter- 
jierTOiul Relation Svstems". bortomelry, \oI 4, no 1 , 1942, also see Moreno, J L, 
“Ihe philowphv of the Moment and the Spontaneity Theatre,” Sociometry,’voj 4 
na 2, 1941. see Mortno, J I , "Who Shall Survive?’’, 1934 

Warmmg-up Process "The bodily starters of any behavior as acting or speaking 
on ^ spur of the moment are accompanied by physiological signs In the process of 
WMBring up thtvse svrabols unfold and release simple emotions, as fear, anger, or more 
complex states It as not necessary that verbal reactions evolve m the process of 
wnimmg up They may or they may not But the mimic symbols are always present, 
tf^y aw iriated to underlying physiological processes and to psychological states 
Warning up indicators have been determined cspcrimentally The experiment was so 
that the subject had no intention to produce any specific mental state It 
w« to him to throw himself into this or that bodily action without thmk- 

what Will tome out of it The ‘starting’ of these actions was found to be accom- 
pawRl by a proce.^ of ‘warming up * We could observe then that if a subject lets 
u ^’TreMions as gasping, accelerating the breathing, etc, without a 

Mmte goal, there are nevertheless developed certain emotional trends The latter 
*d m seem to be related to one emotion exclusively but rather to a whole group 

irt “ common For instance, the following eipressions,- 

cknchi^ teeth and fists, piercing eyes, frowning, energetic movements, shrm v^, 
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hitting, scuEflmg of feet, holding head high, accelerated breathing, and others, tend 
to release emobonal states as anger, will to dominate, hate, or a vaguf precurtcrr ef 
these trends of feeling Another set, accelerated breathing, gasping, trembling, flight, 
twisting facial muscles, inability to talk, sadden crying out, clasping hands, etc, is 
developing another trend of feeling, anxiety, fear, despair, or a combination of these, 
Another set, smiling, laughing, chucfchng, widening the eyes, kissing, hugging, etc, is 
stimulating a condition of happy excitation However, undifferentiated the feehngs pro¬ 
duced may be, it is observable that one set of movements itarts one trend of feelings 
and another set of movements jfortr another trend, and so on Each of these three sets 
of starters appears to operate as a unit Bodily movements were found to follow 
one another m a certain order of succession according to which Is the initiating starter. 
If the succession is interrupted the temporal order is spoiled and the state of fe€ling 
rcle.rsed is confused" See Moreno, J L, “Who Shall Survive?", 1954 pp 194-19.? 

“The warmmg-up process consists of specific acts and intervals While an indi 
vidual eats, such acts and intervals vary in duration The rate of frermimy with wlwh 
one act follows another is characteristic of each individual It ran he so speedy that 
the intervals between the acts are around zero, or so drawn out that thev (the pauses) 
become the essence of an individual's warming-up process In this case, the aits appear 
like occasional breiks in a continuum of paUH'” 

“The role of the cater is one of the most fundaminlal roll 5 for the infant The 
baby’s performance during the fieding process is a lontmuum of acts, hardly broken 
by an interval It takes a breathing spell only after a chain of arts bring about an 
abrupt pause In the evolution of a perforiname state, the ait must be eonsidereil 
as primary and the p.ause considered largely as secondary and later development It 
appears from observation that the function of pauses develops more npiilH as soon as 
the infant learns to use tools for eating and when it begins to tat with others The 
pause IS the result of a normative social process The time of dur,ation of a tntal 
can be expressed by the following formula T (total time) s (starting intirval) t>lus 
N (number) X A (time of average act) -f- Ni (a different nunibtrl X P (time of 
average pause) In the case of Sarah’s meal (a mental patient), her average act 
lasted .57 2 seconds, her pauses averaged 78 75 setonds, her shirting interval 180 seconds 
(3 minutes) We know that she took 25 niouthiul, and needed 24 pauses Therelnre 
her formula would ri.ui T - 180 + 2? > 57 2 -f 24 ^ 78 75. or T 5,000 (nconds) 
which m,ike 50 minutes At the same meal, Birl-an needed 50 mouthlub Fme very 
short piiisis were oliserved, ,inil no starting interval was nMiied She took S^j. 
minutes for the me.d, or 5 50 sicond- The time of the average act w'as thus 6 6 
seconds, and her [mises avewueil 5 uronds Wt louhl not tune the negative inter¬ 
vals, but their total mav be computtd when we uh- the .ibove formula, with slight 
modifit,ation Thus T 0 (starting interval) + 50 X 6 6 4- ? 3 —- Tj (total of 

negative intervals) We know she took .550 seconds, so the equation simplifies into this 
330 — 330 -i- IS — Tj, hence Tj = IS seconds" 

“Evidently, acting and pausing develop in the evolution of a specific performance 
an interrelated dynamic quality In Sarah’s case this dynamic function of pausing is 
perverted It is indeed, as a more detailed analysis shows, only awiarently a pause 
The pause is masking a new underlying act or a senes of acts which attach her mind 
to one or another of her fears of ideas By these interpolated foreign wannii*-np 
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her return to the jierformance of eating is extremely handicapped Indeed 
bit pMiiti are often m pi'rvcrtrd that they consist of a true pause plus a chain of 
foreiKH acts plus a 'tailing intersal towards a new mouthful In Barbara’s case the 
fStiKitisn IS differtnl It is the act which is j'en.crtcd, and not the pause,” (Sec Normal 
and Abnorma! CharacUnstir'a of Performance Patterns, with special reference to the 
rliiralion of H'ontaiifous siatc'. liv Joseph S.irgenl, Anita SI Uhl, m collaboration with 
J I. Mortno, Sf li, \oaomriry, tiilume 2, number 4, lOlh ) 

OhTfrvatmns of hottle fed and breast-fed babies showed that the duration of a 
feediriE: n tpontaiKoiidv terminated b\ the infant when the point of saturation is 
rearhsd The mother, or auxiliarv ego, ma\ prolong the feeding act forcibly beyond 
the ihiU’-i own termination, or the mother mav shorten it abruptly The result of 
■■iich tnlerfiririii is that the infant will interrupt and pause, at tunes without outside 
'tmnuUi^ ii^ulting in a {nrveitcd warming up of his role of eating 

lyfSim'Mtm tij the Human Ptr'.on The human person is the result of hereditary 
lonis lat, •iKintanemis force-, 'octal forces (t), and tnyironmental forces (e) 
Atcordin! to thu fotmula, 'otial forris are ciiffeienluted from environmental forces 


‘•I'lji-nittrn m\f sfuation-, and the destloiiminl of the tele factor have shown this 
dot,III ton to be of ads intage from the iwmt of ssstemities The tendency of gestalt 
{>*vcho!o/(sts and tield thioriMs to thiow the sittsoal and obiect relations into one and 
th- «imr fitld iinironrrunt - is diudsant.igcous Similarly, the study of the psy- 
ibolo/iud forces thimohts would protit from a division httween the general p processes 
»n(tlIl,^^nLe, mnn.iu. a- orution. etc ) and the ji. (spontanciti) faitor 

Ibrect ‘fuds and «sKrimtntation with the human infant, and the construction of 
lids lacdititing hs[i.th(as In id upon Ihtir findings will itplace gradually all indirect 
methoil- whether based Ufom .animal behavior or the behavior of human adults These 
Ivpts of eiudv should take second plarc Hihavionstic concepts coming from expen- 
minfiition with anim.iK, as conditioning reflex, reconditioning, blocking (mixing in the 
anahn, of animal bchavifir ths mst.iphors of human interpretation), etc, tend to over¬ 
simplify tfie 'ituatifin of the human infant Thtv cannot be but supplementary to the 
Mudi of diieif ponlanioii? and immcdia'e events Psychoanalytic concepts, on the other 
hand, coming trem (he .inilvsi,, of human adults, as unconscious, identification, repression, 
rt/if.on tnn i.nnre dnplanmnils. tiauma. ede, cannot but over-complicate the situa¬ 
tion Thfv ,ue u,tkss at this hvcl of (icrsnnality growth (not to mention other reasons), 
as the psvihodvnvniH sitmitiim from which thtv have hern derived does not exist 
or till,, not exit as vet The psvchiunalvtic investigator pushes backwards towards 
the Houma Howivtr, there is no traumi constructible preceding the moment of 
tilth The psvihodiamatist pii-hts forward towards the art But the direction of the 
I'U'h bc-girn with the infant at Inrth, therebj affording no possiliility of a backward 
roish ,.nK a t«i-h forw,ard wtn.h is the living proctvs in progression 

Sp.mtarnty Jrammu ” We decided to let the sub;ect act a, if he had no past, 
and were n.,t d.brimned In an organic slru.tme, to dcscnlie what occurs with the 
yhjeU m moments in terms of action, to slick to the eviihnce as it emerges 
f>e»rp (Ur eves and to derive our working hvpotheses from it exclusively The start¬ 
ing pjfflt was the state into which the subject threw himself for the purpose of ex¬ 
pression He threw himselt into it at will There was no past image guiding him. at 
least not consemudj There was no striving m him to repeat a past performance or 
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to surpass it He warmed up to a state of feeling often jerkily and inadcquatelj He 
showed a sense of relationship to people and things around him After a few moments 
of tension came relaxation and pause, the anti-climax We called this state the 
Spontaneity State The students are told to throw themselves into the situations, 
to live them through, and to enact every detail needed in them as if it were m earnest 
. No situation is repeated During the training a student takes careful record of 
each performance A copy of it goes to every student , After each performance an 
analysis and discussion of it opens up, in which the students as well as the instructor 
take part The most striking therapeutic effect is the general increase in flexibility 
and facility m meeting life situations, within the organic limits of the particular indi¬ 
vidual " See Moreno, J L, and Jennings, Helen, “Spontaneity Training", Psychodrama 
Monograph, no 3, Beacon House, New York 

The Auxiliary Ego “The situation of the auxiliarv ego has to be differcntiatic' 
from Its function However much he may have become auxiliary, however deeply he 
may approximate the ideal of unification, the unity is never complete owing to organic 
and psychological limitations The degree of organic and jisychological limitations 
varies The mother is to the baby with whom she is pregnant an ideal auxiliary ego 
She still IS that after the birth of her infant whom she nurses and for whom she 
cares, but the organic and psychological gap manifests itself before the infant is born 
Tlie mother is the ideal example of an mstmctive auxiliary ego Either the auxiliary 
ego mcludes the person to be aided—^inclusion of the weak infant’s ego bv the mother 

ego_or It IS Itself included In the latter case the auxiliary ego is weak and the 

person aided is strong This relationship is often forced, as in serf-master relationship, 
and has the mark of exploitation The auxiliary ego can take good advantage of the 
gap between himself and the person to be aided As only a part of his ego is spent 
in the process of unification, a part of it is free to act in behalf of this ego beyond vihat 
he can do for himself The situation of the auxiliary ego is therefore to attain 

unity with a person, to absorb the patient’s wishes and needs and to operate in his 
behalf without being, however, identical with him ’’ 

Role-playing “We consider roles and relationships between roles as the most 
significant development within any specific culture The pattern of role relations arotind 
an individual as their focus is called his cultural atom Every mdividual, just as he has 
a set of friends and a set of enemies,—a social atom—also has a range of redes 
facing a range of counter-roles The tangible aspects of what is known as the ‘ego’ are 
the roles in which he operates” Moreno, J L, "Sociometry and the Cultural Order," 
Sociometry Alonograph No 2, Beacon House, Inc, 1943 

Tele “A fceljjig which is projected mto distance, the simplest umt of feeling 
transmitted from one individual towards another" See Moreno, J L, 'Who Shall 
Survive?”, 1934, page 432 “The socio-Siavitabonal I«dor which operates lictwwB indi¬ 
viduals, drawing them to form more positive or negative pair-relalions, triangles, quad¬ 
rangles, polygons, etc, than on chance, I have called ‘tele’—denved from the Greek, the 
meaning is ’far’ or ‘distant ’ It has no relation to ‘tclos' which means the m ‘pur¬ 
pose See Moreno, J L, “Soaometry and the Cultural Order", Smometry Mom- 
graph, no 2, Beacon House, Inc, 1943 

Definition of spontaneity We have defined as an adojaate wptw 

to a novel situation It may be useful to differentiate the iwsible m Indi¬ 

vidual may show in a situation confrontmg him 
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a) AV mpemr This means that no s factor is ta evidence. The Individual may 
haw given up the oW response without producing a new one He may have kept 
the t4d re'nponw constant or altered it so insignificantly that he appears at a loss 
when faced with a new situation Either he doesn’t pay attention to the new situation 
toirfrontins htei, or he is unable to do it because of lack of abibty to recognue it 
N» re^jtww may, however, have dire consequences for the individual The new situa> 
t»a might threaten his existence or destroy some of the values he cherishes The 
deeper h@ wah to produce some s response is linked with inability to produce it, 
the greater b the calamity 

b) An <iU response to a new silmtton An illustration is the robot plane. It was 
a new situation, confronting the British chief of staff of the armed forces in 1944 
To tttpond to it m the same fashion as to any other man-piloted airplane, would have 
teen MnwUsfactory A new response had to be initiated— a response for which there 
mis no prneienl —^it is heie where the s factor comes into being, in the inventiveness 
of engineers and in the organization of their ideas 

c) ,1 «p» and adeqtmle response to a new situation As explained above, an 
old rt«porwe is void of s A new response cannot be produced without s, although 
other factors must participate, such as intelligence, memory, etc We must add here the 
diSeivnce between adeiiuate and appropriate s, on the one hand, and erratic and 
aiajppnupnate s, on the other hand, A response may be new but far afield from 
the icquircnwnts of the situation 

d) A new response to an old situation The Lord’s prayer, spoken before each 
meal, mav have lieen spoken for the hundredth time by an individual The words 
and the sequence may remain unchanged It may give the external picture of an old 
response to the situation encountering him, but the intensity of feeling, the timing, 
and hM action as he speaks a prayer may differentiate it from his own previous 
renderings and fro* the manner of praymg of other individuals The s factor becomes 
maaifet here, although it mav not seem necessary to be spontaneous when praying 
There i* no threat to the life of the individual, but there may be one to his status 
One could argue that the effect of the prayer upon the participants might be equally 
great, if he would render an absolute repetition of it each time But the more the 
praver becomes automatic, the more the loss of s (spontaneity) will deteriorate one’s 
faith ia the value of prayer On the other band, continued exercise in spontaneity 
in praying will give the prayer evergrowing religious reality and dignity 
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